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Since 1902 the Missouri-Illinois Railroad has been 
operating a ferry across the Mississippi from ‘Thomur 
Missouri to Kellog, Illinois. Holding the distinction 
of being the largest side-wheel boat operating on 
the Mississippi, it is capable of carrying on its thre: 
sets of parallel tracks 18 freight cars at one crossing 
The present ferry, the Ste. Genevieve, in operation 
since 1923, hauls lime, lead and glass to Illinois 
and coal to Missouri.——Photo by: Massie, 
Missouri Resources Division 
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1960 SUMMER SESSION 


UNIVERSITY OF 
COLORADO 


WoO 


SUMMER 
SESSION 








Stimulating study wn- 
der renowned scholars 
and scientists 


Lecture series by emi- 
nent authorities 


Summer- long creative 
arts program 


Mountain recrea- 
tion pleasures in the 
magnificent Rockies. 


Living accommodations 
in handsome University 
residence halls. 


1960 SUMMER SESSION 


Plan your summer to in- 

clude one or more of the 

following terms: 

Full Summer Session— 
June 17 - August 26 


First Five-Week Term— 
June 17 - July 22 
The Four-Week Curriculum 


Workshop— 
June 27 - July 22 


First Three-Week Term— 
July 5 - July 22 


Second Three-Week Term— 
July 25 - August 12 


Second Five-Week Term— 
July 25 - August 26 


COLORADO 





O F 


Dean of the Summer Session 
McKenna | 4 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Boulder, Colorado 


Please send Summer Session 
Bulletin 


Name 
Street Address _ 
City” - 2. = 
State 


MAIL TODAY! 


NIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
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ARITHMETIC 

“What Does Research Say About 
Arithmetic?” praised for many years 
as an indispensable guide to arith- 
metic teaching, is now available in a 
revised and enlarged edition. 

A broad survey of current research 
on such classrcom problems as the 
use of “crutches,” checking, home- 
work, textbooks, grouping and many 
more is included in the revised 84- 
page booklet. 

The booklet costs $1 from Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, NEA, 1201 16th St. 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


FARM MECHANICS 

“Farm Mechanics in Vocational Ag- 
riculture,” a booklet prepared for 
teachers of vocational agriculture to 
assist them in developing realistic 
programs in the mechanical phases 
of farming, is now available. 

Teacher trainers in agricultural ed- 
ucation and farm mechanic specialists 
will find the information helpful 
when working with trainees and 
teachers of vocational agriculture. 

The booklet may be obtained for 
15 cents per copy from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


HUMAN RIGHTS TEACHING 
UNIT BEING DISTRIBUTED 

Presenting objectives to be sought 
after in the teaching of human rights, 
the Missouri State Commission on 
Human Rights began to tell its story 
in January with the distribution of a 
correlative teaching unit to all Mis- 
souri secondary schools. 

The Commission also is distributing 
a pamphlet on what the commission 
is, What it does, why it was created, 
who it serves and how it works to all 
Missouri public schools. 

Included in the teaching unit, are 
an overview for both teacher and stu- 
dent, a suggested vocabulary and 12 
concepts necessary for a full under- 
standing of human rights. An ex- 
cellent definition of human rights is 
provided. 

The second section of the unit dis- 
cusses the organization, function, 
powers and duties of the Missouri 
Commission on Human Rights. 

One particular feature that will at- 
tract social studies teachers is a list 
of some 31 agencies and offices in 
Missouri which can provide additional 
material, audio-visual aids and pro- 
fessional help for school use. 





Additional information may be ob- 
tained from the Missouri Commission 
on Human Rights, Office of the Ex- 
ecutive Director, Room 102, State 
Capitol, Jefferson City, Mo. 


“CAREERS IN LAW” 

A vocational guidance film for stu- 
dents wishing to study law, “Careers 
in Law,” is available for showings in 
Missouri schools. 

The 27-minute full color, 16mm 
sound film has met with enthusiastic 
response wherever it has been shown. 
The Missouri Bar also reports that it 
will assign lawyers in the community 
to address the classes concerning 
careers in law. 

Information on the film may be 
obtained by writing: The Missouri 
Bar, 223%4 East High St., Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


BRITISH PUBLISH 
NEW HANDBOOK EDITION 

A new edition of “Britain—An Of- 
ficial Handbook” has just been issued, 
containing nearly 600 pages of infor- 
mation about the United Kingdom 
with photographs, diagrams and 
maps. 

Covering events up to September, 
1959, the handbook gives a detailed 
picture of Britain and the British way 
of life. It is indexed for ready ref- 
erence. 

The hard-bound edition is available 
for $4.50 and a paper-back edition 
sells for $2.25. For further informa- 
tion write: British Information Serv- 
ices, 720 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
11, Til. 


SCIENCE EDUCATION 
MATERIAL AVAILABLE 

A collection of more than 400 se- 
lected aids to science education in- 
cluding equipment, kits, instruments, 
books, records and play materials is 
presented in the new “Science Ma- 
terials Center” catalog supplement. 

The materials in the catalog and 
supplement have been tested and age- 
graded for youngsters from 6 to 18. 

A series of new “Portable Labora- 
tories” included in the catalog, is 
scheduled for release this year. They 
feature all the material, equipment 
and instruction required for creative 
experiments in specific areas of basic 
science. 

Further information may be ob- 
tained from the Science Materials 
Center, 59 Fourth Ave., New York 3, 
ie 2 
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Fleetwood Portable Science Demonstration Tables 
b YOUR BEST BUY IN PORTABLE DEMONSTRATION UNITS 
| Has black, self-edged plastic top of high pressure laminate highly re- 
iki sistant to dilute acids and alkalies and heat up to 275° F. Back, ends 
mission and doors are 13/16 thick Maple faced panels finished natural with 
gins synthetic varnish. Bottom of 20 ga. reinforced formed steel finished satin 
chrome. Sliding compartment tray of 20 ga. steel finished gray enamel 
and lined with polyesther foam plastic. Tube-hinged doors are an in- 
——a tegral part of the steel frame and contain satin chrome recessed door 
coca pulls and keyed lock. Equipped with 3. dia. casters with locking plates. 
Shipped set up. 
16 | 
wnestte Equipped with water supply, 10 of retractable electric cord for 115V 
ae use. Apparatus support with 3/4° dia. aluminum upright rod extending 
munity 27 3/4' above table top and 3/4’ dia. aluminum horizontal arm 27 3/4 
-erning long. 
“lit eo ariawinkinn Sisk heeled $179.50 f.o.b. factory 
fferson a oni ben ag dap kane 6-8 a de $229.50 f.0.b. factory 
Units available without services — Write for Price 
Fleetwood Elementary Science Kit ...................... $59.65 
in Of- 
issued, 
infor- 
ngdom _ 
s and 
2mber, 
tailed 
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y ref- 
iilable 
ditio 
ee QUALIFIES 
Serv- 
ricago UNDER NDEA 
TITLE Il 
0 se- 
n in- 
1ents, 
als is 
Ma- 
nt. 
* and 
tee No. 1084 No. 1085 
bora- Top size 47%" long x 23” wide. Cabinet Overall size 47%, long 
g, is 30” wide. Overall height 33% ~ x 33%" high 
They 
ment 
ative 
pas HICKS-ASHBY COMPANY 
ob- 
rials 3006 Holmes Street, Kansas City 9, Missouri 
rk 3, 
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THE KEY THAT UNLOCKS 
AN UNDERSTANDING 
OF TOMORROW'S WORLD 


A Practical Easy-to-Use Map and Globe Guide 


THE RAND MCNALLY 
HANDBOOK OF 
MAP AND GLOBE USAGE 





The Rand McNally 
Handbook of Map 
and Globe Usage 


400 pages 

Price: $2.25 list, 1.79 net 
Already in its 2nd printing 
Published April 1959 


How many times have you asked yourse/f: ‘‘How 
Do | Use Maps and Globes in My Classroom? 
When Should | Use Them?” 


You will find these and many more questions answered in 
the new RAND McNALLY HANDBOOK OF MAP AND 
GLOBE USAGE—the very first of its kind ever published. 
The HANDBOOK serves as your standard guide to the best 
maps and globes for each grade level from kindergarten 
through twelfth grade. 


The chapter for each grade level in the RAND McNALLY 
HANDBOOK shows you what maps and globes you should 
be using; when to use them; how to use them; how to intro- 
duce them; what skills and concepts should be gained from 
them and many stimulating ideas. You will find it is fun and 
easy to use maps and globes! 


Usable with all maps and Globes. 


All of the 400 pages in the RAND McNALLY HANDBOOK 
OF MAP AND GLOBE USAGE are usable with any pub- 
lisher's maps and globes. 


The HANDBOOK is the result of over twenty years of test- 
ing and developing. Today the use of maps and globes is a 
necessity when discussing world problems in the class- 
room. The HANDBOOK is designed to help you help your 
students obtain a thorough knowledge of the proper use of 
maps and globes they will be referring to in tomorrow's 
world. Here is a key to tomorrow you will not want to be 
without. 


Ask to see a hardbound copy of this long-awaited how-to- 
present HANDBOOK OF MAP AND GLOBE USAGE, sent 


on ten-day approval. 


Sam Sprout 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY P.O. Box 7600, Chicaao 80, Illinois 
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“HAWAIIAN FIELD TRIP 


OVERNIGHT STOPS 





Tour Price $660 


Including Tuition 
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The broader viewpoint gained by ateacher through Four semester hours gradua ergra ate 
travelis invaluable to her in the classroom. With credit wi be granted by the Cer al Missou 
this in mind, we offer this field trip including State Cc for this study t& 
Hawaii and the NEA Convention under the direc- 
tion of an experienced instructor,who will direct Enro ent in this ass w re 
your observations toward a greater understand members, and reservations st be nf r 
ing of the economic structure of the states you and aid ifr 1 thirt days art 
visit date 
This itinerary has been planned with extreme care Baggage mus € mited to 44 r ex ‘ 
andbag, ¢ et ase or ameras 





to provide education combined with enjoyment 


Mainland transportation is by air-conditioned 
APPLICATION BLANK 


Greyhound Coach; roundtrip to Hawaii by United 

Air Lines Mainliner Coach; overnight accommo 

dations, as far as available, will be twin-bed Dr. D. W Tieszen 

rooms in good downtown hotels, including 8 men Dean of Instructior 

orable nights onthe world-famous Waikiki Beact Central Missouri State ¢ ege 
Warrensburg Miss¢ 


at the luxurious Moana Hotel, with its famed Ban- 





yon Court in the heart of the beach life of Hono 
lulu Please send additional i mat 
about your 9¢ Hawa Field Tr 
As usual, price includes tuition, all transfers En sed is my $1 deposit 
hotel porter tips, and sightseeing activities de- 
NAME 


scribed in our brochure You will see Diamond 
Head and Punchbow! (extinct volcanoes), Pearl 
Harbor, Mt. Tantalus, Nuuanu Pali, and study 


the sugar and pineapple industries Free time , ‘ | 
allowed for optional outer-island trips OUR 1959 ALASKA GROUP lL —____—_ a | 
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SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
4700 Chase Avenue, Chicago 46 





Representatives: Earl H. Boucher, Howard O. Stone 











Real training in written composition! 


English Skills 


HOOK—GUILD—STEVENS 


Unmatched series for grades 9-12... 


® develops a thorough understanding of the principles 
of written and oral composition 


® includes an abundance of exercise maierial 


® provides a program suited to individual needs 


Workbooks, tests, handbooks, and keys are available. 


Write for descriptive circular 


Ginn and Company 


205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


Represented by: Cliff R. Keisker, 403 Anderson St., Warrensburg, Mo. 
Bill M. Williams, 5455 Delmar Blivd., St. Louis 12, Mo. 
Wendell Jeffries, 826 Brookfield Ave., Brookfield, Mo. 
Leland Smith, Box 31, Houston, Mo. 











DELTA KAPPA GAMMA 
PLANS SPRING MEETING 

The chapters of Delta State of the 
Delta Kappa Gamma Society will hold 
their spring conference March 18-20 
at Governor Hotel, Jefferson City. 
Two international officers will be 
guest speakers: Miss Elsie Lindgren, 
Second Vice-President, of Twin Falls, 
Idaho, and Dr. B. June West, South- 
west Regional Director, of Portales, 
N. M. 


Science Teachers 
Plan Convention 
March 29-April 2 


“Current Science and the K-12 Pro- 
gram” will be the theme of the 1960 
National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion Convention March 29, 30 and 3 
and April 1 and 2 in Kansas City. 
Convention sessions will be in Kansas 
City Municipal Auditorium. 

The convention will get under way 
at 9 a.m. March 29 with registration 
and an Early Bird Mixer is planned 
for 4 o'clock that afternoon among 
other activities including a meeting 
of the Association for Education of 
Teachers in Science at 10 a.m. 

The convention uses the teaching of 
science from kindergarten through 
the twelfth grade for its theme, hence 
the title “Current Science and the 
K-12 Program.” 

Activities on the second day will 
get under way with a teaching dem- 
onstration in Kansas City schools at 
8:30 a.m. The first general session, 
“The Ecology of the Educational 
Community,” will be held at 1:30 p.m. 
Dr. Linus G. Pauling, Nobel Laureate, 
Professor of Biochemistry at the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology in Pas- 
adena, will speak at the second gen- 
eral session ‘“‘Frontiers of Science” at 
8 p.m. New NSTA officers and di- 
rectors will be introduced then. 

“How a K-12 Program Develops,” 
the third general session, will be at 
9 a.m. March 31 with Dr. Robert H. 
Johnson, Superintendent of Jefferson 
County Public Schools, Lakewood, 
Colo., as speaker. 

The general session for workshop 
participants will be at 2 p.m. March 
31 and parallel workshop sessions will 
be at 3 p.m. 

Dr. Leona M. Sundquist, Chairman 
of the Department of Science at 
Western Washington College in Bel- 
lingham, will speak at the fifth gen- 
eral session, “Teacher Education for 
a K-12 Program,” at 9 a.m. April 1. 
“Here’s How I Do It” elementary 
sessions in chemistry, biology, physics 
and science will be at 3 p.m. that day. 

“K-12 in Relation to the Total 
School Program,” the sixth general 
session, will be at 9:30 a.m. April 2. 
Dr. John H. Fischer, Dean of the 
Teachers College at Columbia Uni- 
versity in New York City, will be 
the speaker. 

More ‘“Here’s How I Do It” ses- 
sions will close out the convention 
at 2:15 p.m. April 2. 
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Joe understand and te be understood . 


WINSTON frccew 


Winston Basic Readers 
Winston American English 








including 





by Russell G. Stauffer, Alvina Treut Burrows 
and a team of more than twenty educators 


Here is the first compatible program in reading and can English, jointly authored so that each phase 

language arts specifically planned and developed to of instruction in reading, writing, speaking, and 
oo I 2t I c baa 

help the learner more quickly attain the skill of listening augments the other... 


communicating effectively with others. 
The new program « msists of two series of text- .+» Yet each series may be used independently 


books. Winston Basic Readers and Winston Ameri- of the other! 


The JOHN C. WINSTON Company, | rrrisrer since 1884 


5641 Northwest Highway, Chicago 46, Ill. 


Represented in Missouri by: 
Floyd Indall 
332 Ash Street 
Ottawa, Kansas 


Eddie Miller 
1408 Bald Hill Road 
Jefferson City, Missouri 











.. with lunch! 
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The University of Missouri Announces 


THE 1960 SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 13 — AUGUST 5 


As enrollments increase, the Summer Session becomes an increasingly important part of the total 
University program. All Schools and Colleges of the University will offer work during the 1960 Summer 
Session. The program will include approximately 750 courses for credit in addition to workshops, con- 
ferences, institutes, clinics, demonstrations, lectures, concerts, and organized recreational activities. 


The Summer Session will be of Particular Interest to: 


High School graduates who desire to strengthen preparation in certain subjects before 
beginning study in the Fall Semester. 


Candidates for degrees who desire to hasten the time of graduation by summer study. 
Graduate students who desire to begin or to continue advanced work. 
Teachers who plan to meet state certificate requirements. 


School Administrators and other specialized school personnel. 


For Information Write: 


DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 


107 Hill Hall — University of Missouri — Columbia, Missouri 











texts for the 60’s 


McKee: ENGLISH FOR MEANING, grades 1-8. Completely new series in the field of English by Paul McKee. Latest concepts 
in the teaching of grammar and usage have been incorporated into this truly great program. 


McKee: READING FOR MEANING, grades 1-6, 1957 edition. A series that assures independence in reading at all grade 
levels, through a distinctly different method of word presentation and its built-in phonics program. Sparkling content in 
well-plotted stories full of surprise and suspense. 


Hanna: BUILDING SPELLING POWER, grades 2-8, workbook and textbook editions. A series that builds spelling power and 
independence by developing in the child an understanding of the principles of sounds and how they are spelled. 


Jewett: READING FOR ENJOYMENT, grades 7-9. Choicest literary selections found in any anthologies. Readers too, they 
teach the basic skills so necessary for youngsters on this level. 


Wilder: THIS IS AMERICA’S STORY, grades 7-8, 1960 edition. Sound, living history for boys and girls, with all the essential 
facts plus the right amount of narrative to make them feel they are a part of it. Readable, appealing, with an abundance 
of maps, charts and illustrations. 


Canfield: THE MAKING OF MODERN AMERICA, grades 10-11, 1960 edition. Modern throughout, this ‘ext makes American 
history live in the high school classroom. Students thrill to the panorama of history which unfolds amidst a wealth of illus- 
trative material. 


Boak: THE HISTORY OF OUR WORLD, 1959 edition. A new book for world history that we feel will be acclaimed the out- 
standing high school text to be published in this field. Excellent balance throughout, with an abundance of maps, charts, 
and pictures that make history a visual experience. 


Jarrett: EL CAMINO REAL, Books | and II, 1958 edition. Outstanding leader in the Spanish field. Over-all flexibility, new 
scientific vocabulary programs, and teaching plans based on latest research. New audio tapes and records available. 


Geneva, Illinois 


Houghton Mifflin Company — - 


Representatives: Gordon F. King, 4011 High Aire Drive, St. Louis, Missouri 
A. E. Botts, Rt. 12, Box 274, Springfield, Missouri 
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Senate Passes Federal School Support Bill 


It Would Provide $19,695,000 for Missouri 
Bill Now Goes to House for Consideration 


The United States Senate passed S8 on 
February 4 with an amendment that would 
provide $916,880,000 in school funds for each 
of the next two years. 

The vote was 51 to 34. Both Missouri 
senators, Hennings and Symington, support- 
ed the measure. 

The bill would provide $20 per school 
age child per year. 

For the first year Missouri would receive 
$19,695,000, about $550 per teacher. 

The money would be distributed by the 
State of Missouri and it would be used for 
teachers’ salaries and/or school construction. 

The Senate passed the bill after two 
lengthy days of debate both running into 
late night sessions. 

An amendment offered by Senator Clark 
that would have increased the allotments 
under the bill to $1.1 billion per year for an 
indefinite period lost by a tie vote 44 to 44 


when Vice-President Nixon refused to break 
the tie. S8 as amended now goes to the House 
of Representatives. 

You should now contact your Congress- 
man and get board members, parents, PTAs, 
civic leaders and others to do likewise, urg- 
ing the enactment of S8 as amended. While 
there is an acute need for school buildings 
in many areas, the need for funds for teach- 
ers’ salaries exists in all communities and is 
most urgent. The importance of retaining the 
provision for teachers’ salaries should be 
stressed. 

Letters and telegrams of appreciation 
should be sent to Senators Hennings and 
Symington for assistance in amending and 
passing S8. 

Many community associations have be- 
come active in sending communications to 
members of Congress, the President and the 
Vice-President. 


Here Is the Gist of the President's Budget Message 








As It Pertains to Education in 1961 


There are no bold proposals in 
the Budget for educational or cul- 
tural ventures for the year ahead. 
What then does the Budget propose? 
In summary, this: 

@ A sharp reduction in aid for 
schools in federally-affected districts. 

@ More money for National De- 
fense Education Act projects. 

@ A slight increase for National 
Science Foundation activities on be- 
half of science and math teachers. 

@ A shift of emphasis in vocation- 
al education, from traditional craft 
training to “science-age skills.” 

@ Authorization to assist colleges 
and universities to build “academic, 


housing and related educational fa- 


cilities.” 

@ Repeal of affidavit require- 
ments from the National Defense 
Education Act. 

MARCH, 1960 
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@ Finally. 


asked Congress in his Budget mess- 


President 


age to enact the Administration’s 
plan for helping localities with limit- 
ed resources to build public schools. 


The plan is to authorize annual fed- 


eral advances to local s hool dis- 
tricts to pay up to half the debt 
service (principal and interest) on 
$3 billion of bonds to be issued in 
the next five vears for school con- 


struction 


WHAT THE U. S. GOVERNMENT PROPOSED TO SPEND 
IN 1961 FOR ACTIVITIES IN WHICH 
EDUCATORS HAVE AN INTEREST 


National Defense Education Act 
Payments to federally-affected 
school districts (operations 
Payments to federally-affected 
school districts (construction 
Library services 
Vocational education 
U. S. Office of Education salaries 
School lunches 
National Science 
Veterans education and training 


Foundation 


1961 
$171.000.000 


1960 Change 


$150.000.000 
163.000.000 126.695,000 
14.390.000 
7.300.000 
31.702.000 
13.427.000 
110,000,000 
70.000.000 
316.000.000 


61,135,000 
6.000.000 
33,000,000 

12,000,000 

110,000,000 

67,000,000 

$45,000,000 


no change 
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LL across our land, the eyes 


and ears of the citizenry are 
on education. Never before in Amer- 
ica has public education had _ so 
glaring a spotlight focused upon it 
as now. Never before could we pick 
up magazines or newspapers to read 
full-page articles or front-page head- 
This 


while too sensational in many cases, 


lines day after day. interest, 
is good. 

We would start with the simple 
premise that you have public rela- 
tions, whether you like it or not, as 
an individual or as an organization. 
You can 
neglect them. 


better them, or you can 

Public relations departments and 
programs are a major activity not 
only in business and industry and 
labor unions, but also in religious 
organizations and health and wel- 
fare groups, such as the boy scouts, 
the girl scouts, and groups dealing 
with health problems such as can- 
cer, heart disease and polio. The ban 
associations and the medical and 
banking association have recently set 
up quite extended public relations 
programs. It is heartening to note 
that some school systems are not far 
behind. 

The personnel of these public re- 
lations divisions are trying to inter- 
pret their programs to the people 
concerned. They try to make the 
programs of their organizations bet- 
ter understood and more effective in 
the public interest. 

There’s a moral in the story about 
two English bricklayers who were 
high on a scaffold, and one turned 
to the other and said, “i there Bill, 
there’s a stranger, ‘eave a brick at 
‘im. It is almost human nature to 
feel suspicious about those people o1 
those institutions whom you do not 
know. If that is true, then certainly 
one of the major responsibilities of 
public relations people is to create 


an atmosphere of hospitality or an 
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How fo Tell Education’s Story via 


Mass Communications Media 


By Robert C. Glazier 
Formerly, Director, Public Information 
Springfield, Missouri, Public Schools 


atmosphere of friendship in which 
the public will say, “That is a good 
institution to keep around, fair 
weather or foul.” 

We must work constantly to make 
the public schools more public. Ow 
policies must be open-book and open- 
door policies. Each policy must be 
carefully explained and interpreted 
to all of the school’s publics. 

This brings me to the problem of 
measuring public opinion, one of the 
fundamentals of public relations. 
School 


know what their publics are think- 


administrators who do not 
ing are working in the dark. We 
cannot conduct an effective program 
of public information unless we 
know what the public opinion is, 
what our publics are thinking, and 
what they want to know. 

We can inaugurate a program of 
measuring or sampling public opin- 


ion through surveys, questionnaires, 


reports prepared by teachers and 
others, observation, meetings, sug- 
gestion boxes, and various othe 
means. Remember that opinions 


change. So we can’t sample opinion 
once and consider the job done. Ws 
must keep measuring public opinion. 

In planning a survey question- 
naire, it is necessary to use a posi- 
tive approach, never a_ negative 
what’s-wrong-with-our-schools — ap- 
proach. In our school system we re- 
cently sent home with every child 
a simple form accompanied by a 
cordial note from the superintend- 
ent, Willard J. Graff. 

In his note, Mr. Graff wrote: 

“The board of education, the ad- 
ministration, the teachers, and_ all 
other school employees are endeavor- 
ing to provide the best possible edu- 
cational opportunities for the chil- 
dren of Springfield. 

“We have many problems to solve 
and many decisions to make. We are 


earnestly striving to keep everyone 


Now, Associate director 

Television, Radio and Film Commission 
The Methodist Church 

Nashville, Tennessee 


informed concerning the problems 
which the schools must solve; also, 
concerning the kind of instructional 
schools are 


program to which the 


committed. In matters of general 
school policy we are guided in our 
decisions by what is best for the 
pupils. 

“The judgments and opinions of 
parents and students are helpful, re- 
spected and appreciated.” 

In the questionnaire we asked the 
parents to fill in three blank spaces 
What do you like 
most about your child’s educational 


like 


child’s educational 


of equal size: (1 
program? (2) What do you 
least about youn 
program? and (3) What suggestions 


do you have for further improve- 
ment in the educational program of 
the Springfield school system ? 

In connection with public opinion 
surveys, our school system relies quite 
heavily upon the day-to-day alert- 
ness of principals. We have learned 
that what the public doesn’t know 
can hurt us. For instance, if some 
school employee is asked a question 
about the tax levy and 


“What 
|) the questioner will not bother to 


answers: 


levv?” the results can be: 


turn out to vote at all, or (2) he 


will vote against the levy. People 
usually are against anything they do 
not understand. 

In public education, we can ac- 
complish many things through effec- 
tive use of powerful mass communi- 
cations media now available to us. 
But misuse of these helpful tools can 
be equally devastating in their ef- 
fect upon understanding. 

A very simple formula for correct 
use of mass communications media 
in improving school-community_re- 
lations is this: 

1. Set up a specific public rela- 

tions goal. 

2. Determine the publics involved, 


internal and external. 
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3. Choose the most effective media 

to be used. 

4. Apply these media effectively 

toward achieving the goal. 

In public information work, one 
learns quickly to discern that publics 
are involved in any situation not 
“the public.” In selecting the mass 
communications medium most effec- 
tive in a particular situation, the 
public involved must be the first con- 
sideration. 

Among the internal publics of a 
schoo] system are: board of educa- 
tion, staff, students, parents and 
alumni. Among the external publics 
are: other educational institutions, 
educational associations, related or- 
ganizations, general public, suppliers 
and governmental agencies. 

For instance, we would not use 
radio spot announcements if we 
wanted to remind the children to 
wipe their feet before entering the 
building. Nor would we use a sign 
in the school corridor to interpret a 
new boundary change. 

Here is a brief review of some 
principal advantages and disadvan- 
tages of certain media of mass com- 
munication. 

Newspapers are probably the most 
effective single medium, because they 
not only can show pictures, charts, 
maps and other detailed data but 
also can publish many more words 
than do most other media. 

Direct mail usually is too expen- 
sive a medium for a large group, but 
it can be made effective by personal- 
izing letters and using a lively letter- 
head. It takes planning to work this 
form of contact ito a budget, how- 
ever. 

Magazines excel in color work, 
but color is important only if it can 
add impact to the message we seek 
to spread. Also, the magazine may 
not reach the desired public. Mag- 
azines require long preparation time, 
and this often defeats the timeliness 
of a message unless much advanced 
planning is done. In local maga- 
zines, usually space and circulation 
are quite limited. 

Signs rarely are thought of in con- 
nection with the interpretation of an 
educational program, but they can 
be effectively used in several ways. 
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Among them are: poster signs o1 
chalkboard messages during an 
“open house,” to point up specific 
ideas about a specific program of in- 
struction, and signboards at the site 
of a school construction project, re- 
minding passing motorists that 
“Springfield is growing—-so must 
its school system” (plus an estimate 
of enrollment increase. 

Exhibits are good. These are best 
used at civic club meetings, fairs o1 
in downtown store windows. Attrac- 
tively presented, they must attempt 
to get across only one or two ideas. 

Open house during American 
Education Week should not be a 
closed-door proposition for parents 
only. We must be sure to invite 
school neighbors and businessmen, 
and by all means to let the children 
extend the invitation! 

Speeches can be a vital part of a 
public information program. I rec- 
ommend an organized speakers bu- 
reau. Of course, the audiences will 
be limited, but they are readily avail- 
able. A club program chairman usu- 
ally is eager to accept suggestions 
for a program. 

Meetings also are good, but again 
the audience is limited. We must 
keep the meeting moving and make 
it snappy! PT.A. units often kill 
themselves off with reports of de- 
tailed 7 cent expenditures. 

Handbooks issued by a school Sys- 
tem are most effective, but they need 
to be issued in small, well directed 
doses. Handbooks for parents cov- 
ering various grade levels promote 
home-school teamwork in education. 
A manual of operations or adminis- 
trative handbook provides answers to 
many detailed operational questions 
for personnel and makes for im- 
proved internal relations. Report 
card stuffers and brochures to wel- 
come new residents to the school sys- 
tem also can be effective. 

Radio programming should be 
brief, light and not too detailed. 
Composite programs, such as NBC’s 
Monitor, make entry into radio much 
easier for school systems. Shows of 
the more open type make possible 
more interpretive “short takes,” and 
tape-recorded segments of most any 
length can help to reach specific 


audiences on radio. Of course, radio 
is of invaluable help in dealing with 
those emergency situations that arise 
in school systems. 

Television has been a most effec- 
tive public information medium. 
Specifically, we use it to show what's 
taught, why it’s taught, and how. 
Time for a “Television Classroom” 
series and other one-shot programs 
has been donated by two local sta- 
tions. This has permitted us to take 
the classroom right into the home 
and, through the help of motion, 
sight and sound, better understand- 
ing has developed. 

The biggest bargain available to a 
school system today in the field of 
school public relations is the newly 
expanded N.E.A. Division of Press 
and Radio Relations. Its broad pro- 
gram of interpreting education na- 
tionally doesn’t relieve us of ow 
share in the job at the local level. 
Telling the school story takes not 
only N.E.A. efforts nationally and 
the efforts of the state associations, 
but also ours at the local level. 


We must remember that the pub- 
lic the 
mind the question, “What will this 


customer—always has in 
do for me?” If we are trying to sell 
improved education and __ better 
schools, we must play down the cost 
and play up services 

Let us tell the parents what thei 
children, and the parents too, will 
gain from improved educational op- 
portunities. When talking about sal- 
aries for teachers, for example, let 
us not emphasize the fact that the 
teachers need more money, Instead, 
we must point out that the pupils 
need the better and more adequately 
paid teachers that higher salaries will 
attract. We must learn to couch 
everything we say in terms of the 
needs and desires of the public, and 
we must avoid pedagese. 

Too, we must avoid arguments 
and avoid being on the defensive. 
We must talk to the taxpayer in 
language he can understand, keep- 
ing explanations of budget and other 
financial matters in simple language. 
Above all, we must never under- 
estimate a citizen’s knowledge and 
never overestimate his understand- 


ing of education. 















Hidden 
Community 


Resources 


By Lois Kardell, Bayless 


UCH is written about com- 
munity resources and we speak 
of their use often, but sometimes one 
wonders if many of the resources of 
a community are really tapped. 
Many 


places as the fire department, the 


school children visit such 
library, the courthouse, the dairies 
and the bakeries. But what about the 
community resources hidden in many 
people’s homes—hobbies, personal 
stories and treasures saved from the 
past? Our school tapped these un- 
seen resources with a Community 
Resource Week. 

The first step in our Community 
Resource Week was sending a lette1 
to every parent in the elementary 
school. In our letter we explained 
the project and asked if they had 
anything interesting they might wish 
to share with the students. The num- 
ber of answers was gratifying. All 
classrooms had parents who volun- 
teered. A reply was sent to these 
parents and definite appointments 
were made for the parents to visit 
our school. 

A fifth grader’s mother brought a 
flae which had been carried in the 
Civil War. She told of her great 
erandfather who had moved from 
Virginia to the woods of Ohio. She 


told of the family’s hardships and 





An 85-year-old Pioneer woman shared some of her early day experiences on a 


~— ea 





later how he joined the Northern 
army during the Civil War. The flag 
was the very one which he had 
grasped and continued to carry 
when the flag carrier was dropped 
by a bullet. The bullet holes in the 
hand-made flag of 36 stars and also 
the soldier’s discharge papers signed 
by Abraham Lincoln carried a hu- 
man interest story those fifth grad- 
ers will always remember. 

Another mother brought a news- 
paper dated Thursday, April 15, 
1865, describing Lincoln’s assassina- 
tion. The yellowed paper of such 
different print held fascination for 
each child. Such a newspaper is usu- 
but this 


one was a community resource. 


ally found only in museums 


The third unusual treasure we 


found was a collection of Indian 
relics which a grandfather brought 
to our school. Although we are lo- 
cated in South St. Louis County he 
brought his collection all the way 
from near Kansas City. He has a 
collection which has received wide 
publicity throughout many states. 
He had always hoped he could share 
this with his grandchildren’s school! 
The local newspaper carried an in- 
teresting story and picture of the ex- 
hibit. 

There were pictures, displays and 


covered wagon trip across Kansas with fourth graders at Bayless School in St. Louis 
County as a part of the school’s Community Resource Week. 
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SCHOOL 


stories of life in the Philippines, 
Italy and Trinidad. There were mail- 
men, newspapermen, a real train 
engineer, a dentist, textile weaver, 
cartographer and other occupations 
and professions. Some classes were 
given special invitations to visit a 
parent's place of business. 

One boy’s father took the entire 
class through a bank after explain- 
ing certain rules governing such 
visits. One class visited one of St. 
Louis’ largest hotels. The hotel is 
almost a city in itself. And one first 
grade will always remember the visit 
to a candy factory where hand- 
dipped chocolates are still made. 

One community resource was an 
85-year-old woman, who had trav- 
eled across Kansas in a covered wa- 
gon with her parents and a sister. 
The children were told of her ex- 
periences of watching her father 
build the wagon, assemble the sup- 
plies and later the family’s experi- 
ences of crossing the plains and meet- 
ing a buffalo herd. The children 
wrote the story in their own words. 

As a recognition of the abundance 
of information and pleasure given 
our school, the classes developed 
summaries of what each visitor had 
taught them. Even after editing and 
re-editing, there were still six pages 
which were stenciled and sent to 
every family in the elementary 
school. The children enjoyed it and 
both the faculty and the parents felt 


the thrill of true sharing. 





S. W. PRINCIPALS 
TO MEET MARCH 7 


Springfield Elementary Principals 
will be hosts for the spring meeting 
of the Southwest Missouri District 
Elementary Principals’ Association 
on Monday night, March 7, at the 
Delaware School in Springfield. 

Dinner will be served at 6:45. After 
a short business meeting presided 
over by Mrs. Eunice Thomas, Presi- 
dent of the Southwest District Ele- 
mentary Principals’ Assn. and princi- 
pal at Cassville. An address will be 
given by Mrs. Billy Leon Shumate, 
Asst. Professor of Education, Kansas 
State College, Emporia, Kansas. 

Miss Mildred Hinckley, principal at 
Delaware School in Springfield, is 
chairman of the committee in charge 
of arrangements for the meeting. 
Other members of the committee are: 
Mrs. Bea Bolin, Mrs. Joyce Cox, Mrs. 
Gladise Hallam, Mrs. Ethel Smith, 
Virginia Renshaw, and C. W. Swan. 
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By Grace Nelson Lacy 
Bel-Nor School, Normandy 


Winging Away to 


Yi WIDER HORIZONS 


Mrs. Wong Lee keeps house in 
the street. Grim as her life may 
seem to you, she, like thousands of 
other refugees from Red China, is 
happy to be in Hong Kong. Her 
children sleep on the sidewalk, but 
they smile for now they have hope. 

Little Krishna goes to school in a 
tent. He studies hard and is grateful 
to be able to attend even a tent 
school in Delhi. 

The fragrance of incense, sanda!- 
wood and jasmin wafts from the 
exotic Jain temple in India. The 
priest adjusts a mask which covers 
nose and mouth lest he inadvertently 
kill an insect—a sin for Jains, who 
respect all living things. 

Cows wander down the middle 
of the street in Calcutta. Traffic ac- 
commodatingly flows around them. 

“This is how you drape a Sari,” 
explains beautiful dark-eyed Sonali, 
as she winds the sumptuous gold-shot 
silk about her slim young form. 

“The camels are coming. Hurrah! 
Hurrah!” 


up at you, while guiding your gaily 


shouts Fuad as he grins 


betasseled dromedary toward the 
pyramids. You sway back and forth 
and gaze out over the white desert 


at Gizeh. 


Mitsui carefully wipes the bowl, 





. a += - 
Mrs. Grace Nelson Lacy, a Normandy 
teacher, strikes a happy pose at one 
point in her 70-day world tour, award- 
ed her by the “Bold Journey Teachers 


Awards Program Committee.” 
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spoons in the tea, whips it briskly to 
a pale green froth. Bowing low, she 
kneels and presents it to you. You 
must bow in turn and accept, turn- 
ing the bow! about three times to ad- 
mire the beauty of its design. Then 
you sip, as you pay gracious compli- 
ments to the hostess. This is the 
formal Japanese tea ceremony. 

These are just a few of the myriad 
of colorful and exciting experiences 
which were mine this summer. 

I’ve always been absolutely “gung 
ho” for faraway places with strange 
sounding names and have managed 
to cover quite a bit of ground in my 
day, but it wasn’t till my ship really 
came in, in the form of the Bold 
Journey top national award, that I 
experienced the ultimate in travel 
adventure. 

Imagine how my itching foot 
danced with joy last March when a 
voice from a New York “ad” agency 
informed me: “You have just been 
awarded a National Education Asso- 
ciation trip around the world!” Well, 
I managed to climb down from 
Cloud 9 soon enough to fly to Wash- 
ington in April to receive the award 
at the N.E.A. Travel Fair, finish up 
my teaching year, get the necessary 
shots, pack my bag and be off. 

Arriving in San Francisco, I met 
the other members of Round-the- 
World-Tour RW _ 1, and 


George Mulder, a professor of music 


leader 


at Western Illinois University. Sud- 
“Would 
I like these people? Would they wear 
well? Would it all be just too, too 
with no fun at all?” 
briskly at the 
interesting 


denly, doubts assailed me. 


educational 
Things started off 
orientation session with 
talks and movies on India and its 
religions. Next morning, we were off 
to the paradise of the Pacific, 
Hawaii. 


Our director immediately proved 


to be a whiz at organization and 
tours to spots of interest, dinners, 


visits to schools, conferences with 


local teachers. concerts, theatres, 


dance programs. Still there was time 


for sun and surf at Waikiki 
Group Travel Helpful 

Personalities began to emerge in 
the group. A kind of “camaraderie” 
sprang into being. When we arrived 
in the Orient and travel became 
more difficult because of different 
customs, unfamiliar manners and 
the language barrier, the advantages 
of group travel became even more 
Even armed with 


book, the 


rienced traveler in a foreign land is 


apparent to me. 
the best guide iInexpe- 
bound to flounder and waste val- 
uable hours finding places, trying to 
make himself understood. Our direc- 
tor, wise in the ways of the lands, 
guided us efficiently through cus- 
toms, cared for our baggage, instruct 
ed us in what to expect and how to 
behave, making every travel minute 
worthwhile. He eliminated the frus- 
trations which so often cast a 
dampening pall over foreign travel 
Since the most rewarding aspect of 
travel is learning how other people 
live, work, think and feel, anothe: 
advantage was the invaluable con- 
tacts he provided enabling us to 
quickly get the point of view of the 
people of the country 

Reading and _ studying about 
foreign lands and people is an in- 
teresting and worthwhile step toward 
fitting oneself to live intelligently 
But to gain real appreciation for 
other cultures, and insight into the 
necessary prerequisites for tunction- 
ing citizenship in a world com- 
munity, nothing can replace on-the- 
spot observations. 

Of course, world travel isn’t ex- 
actly relaxing. You meet all kinds 


of new people with ideas and cus- 
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toms different than your own. You'll 
talk about Franco with the man next 
you at the bullfight; or about Herte1 
and McMillan while strolling with 
an Englishman in Paccadilly Circus; 
or you'll discuss Nehru and Krishna 
Menon and the communists in 
Kerala with a handsome Sikh in New 
Delhi. 

If you stay home, you know how 
everybody stands on things. It’s very 
comfortable, no surprises or shocks. 
It’s not like going to Japan or India 
or Egypt, where you'll find that what 
you thought was a majority opinion 
is actually only a very small minority 
compared to the millions of Asians 
think You'll 


find that if you are white, you are 


who may otherwise. 
one of a minority in a world pop- 
ulated by a variety of colored people 
who might ask some embarrassing 
questions about Little Rock. 

You might also break away from 
the old French fries 
routine for some delightful surprises 
like Japanese Sukijaki (the cows are 
fed beer and massaged by hand to 


steak and 


make the beef succulent and tender 
Try Indian curry with pineapple and 
coconut on the side; jackfruit; de- 
licious mangoes, grape leaves soaked 
in Greek wine and stuffed with rice. 
Try onzo, the licorice-like apertif, to 
mention just a few gastronomical ex- 
periences awaiting you. 

It’s a long, rough walk up to the 
ruins at Mycenae or Tyrrins or the 
Miles of 
thedrals, and palaces will tire the 


Acropolis. museums, Ca- 


“tootsies,’ but theyll reward you 
with visions of beauty and a sense 
of history you can get in no other 
way. 

You'll open your eyes and widen 
your horizons. You'll lose your in- 
sularity and find out that the way 
“WE” do things isn’t always neces- 
sarily the only or even the best way 
and that other cultures have much 
to offer us if we are willing to learn. 


Could Learn From Others 


The politeness of Japanese and 
Filipino school children suggest that 
possibly we could learn something 
of child-training from them. The af- 
fection and charm of Indian home 
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life may indicate that something 
might be done about our increasing 


The 


most foreign students for hard work 


divorce rates. 
and high scholastic standards might 
well be transferred to some of ow 
own boys and girls. The cheerful 
way the British have faced danger 
and privation and made a comeback 
can give us hope in solving some of 
our own difficult problems. The 
way that Switzerland has bound to- 
gether various racial strains, lan- 
guage, religions and cultures into a 
single peaceful prosperous nation 
where men successfully subordinate 
individual differences to national 
unity may indicate that different 
countries of the world could do the 
same to create a peaceful world 


community. 


These are only a few examples. 
You'll find thousands of points of 
view, customs, and outlooks different 
from your own which offer a fertile 
field for picking up pointers toward 
a richer, fuller, more rewarding way 
of life. 

You'll realize that your concern 
for your world neighbors must of 
necessity be more than simple hu- 
manitarianism for their fate is inex- 
tricably tied up with your own for 
we live now in mutual interdepend- 
You'll 


cern must be backed by action. You'll 


ency. realize that our con- 
see that if we believe in our demo- 
cratic ideology, we must pragmati- 
cally be the instruments of its per- 


petuation. 


Cold War Crisis 


You'll come to see that unless we 
can manage to show that democ- 
racy, too, has much to offer them, 
we stand to lose the Cold War in 
Asia, Africa and maybe even South 


America, 


You'll find that we cannot with- 
draw from the world community. 
If the free world is to save Asia from 
becoming completely communistic, 
we must aid India to show the world 
that a democratic solution is pos- 
sible for its problems. India is very 
needs a deal of 


poor and great 


enthusiasm of 


foreign aid to get to the self-sustain- 
ing point. But the educated Indian 
is basically democratic in his think- 
ing and is trying desperately to de- 
velop sectors of the economy vital to 
future development. India has an 
educated class capable of carrying 
out a successful program of devel- 
opment if it has outside material 
help. Unless it gets this help, it will 
stands by 


surely fail and Russia 


watching and waiting. 


You'll conclude that if we of the 
United States are ever to solve our 
world problems, education must be 
geared for life in a world commun- 
ity, teachers must themselves gain a 
world point of view and that there is 
no better than 


way of doing it 


through foreign travel with eyes, 


mind and heart wide open. 
Teachers are ideally prepared to 


be cultural ambassadors to other 
lands. They can do a better job of 
interpreting and assimilating other 
cultures and in making friends fo 
democracy, than the often unin- 
formed super-Babbits who unwitting- 
ly incur ill will. They can be extra- 
important envoys spreading the mes- 
sage of friendship and democracy 


and freedom throughout the world. 

Of course, they won't be as rested 
or as comfortable as if they sat in 
the backyard hammock or spent the 
summer at old Lake Comatose in 
the Sleepy Mountains, but they'll be 
thrilled, functioning and 
growing, and they'll be 
friends for themselves, for their coun- 


alive, 
making 


try, for democracy. They'll be help- 
ing to build one world. 

Why not make plans now for a 
experiences 
back to the 


classroom a better teacher, one who 


series of stimulating 


which will send you 
through enlarging her own horizons 
becomes a more vital and challeng- 
ing instructor; one who helps her 
students to grow, who opens a win- 
dow on the world for them, who un- 
folds before them the varied rich- 
ness of many cultures, who truly pre- 
pares them to take their proper place 
in a world community, a commun- 
ity which through better under- 
standings eventually will come to 


amicable settlement of differences. 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
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From Ashes to Library ~ 


IRE destroyed the Nevada 

Junior-Senior High School the 
night of November 29, 1956. In- 
cluded in the loss was a_well- 
equipped library offering complete 
service to 910 students. 

Emergency space was soon secured 
for classrooms, but it was not prac- 
tical to give the library serious con- 
sideration while classes were being 
conducted in a church, two store 
buildings, a basement room and an 
American Legion drill hall. 

The scene began to shift to plan- 
ning a new building. Ideas and 
Space requirements for departments 
were carefully recorded and_ the 
Board of Education traveled far to 
see new features in other high 
schools. 

Architects then began the task of 
translating the educational plan into 
a plan for construction. ‘There were 
14 revision sessions and seven 
months after the fire, a final plan 
was approved, bids received and a 
contract let. 

The heart of the instructional pro- 
eram was to be the library. The 
philosophy that a library must not 
be combined with a study hall was 


the prevailing idea. 
Cove Lighting Used 


Cove lighting marked the read- 
ing-work area. Two small glassed 
rooms were provided for groups of 
students to work together under the 
supervision of the librarian. 

An added feature was the adjacent 
classroom, accessible from the library, 
to be reserved by teachers on a day- 
to-day basis to permit project re- 
search on a class basis without leav- 
ing an entire class for the librarian 
to supervise. 


The library area was ready for use 
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July 1, 1959, but the school district 
had been unable to secure a qual- 
ified librarian. ‘The previous li- 


brarian had found other employ- 
ment, 

The superintendent attended the 
annual meeting of the American 
Library Association in San Francisco 
in 1958. While there, A.L.A. of- 
ficials provided helpful suggestions 
and ideas for the new library. The 
most helpful service available was 
the A.L.A. basic list of books for a 
high school library. 

The project was delayed until the 
summer of 1959 while waiting for a 
qualified librarian to come along. 
Letters had been sent to all place- 
ment bureaus in four states, but no 
acceptable applications had been re- 
ceived. Librarians seemed to be un- 
available. 

Determined to go ahead without a 
trained librarian, if necessary, we 
took the A.L.A. basic list to A. C. 
McClurg & Co. of Chicago. If we 
had attempted to order from in- 
dividual publishers, the clerical work 
would have been staggering. Mc- 
Clurg & Co. offered a substantial 
discount off the publisher's list price. 
The basic list was provided at a 34 


per cent discount. 
Classifying—A Problem 


This still left the problem of class- 
ification and cataloging. Arrange- 
ments were made with McClurg & 
Co. to send each book to the Alanar 
Processing Newark, 


New Jersey, which was to classify, 


Corporation, 


catalog, provide plastic jackets and 
forward the book to the library ready 
for shelving. The cost of this service 
averaged $1.25 per book. 

The same week we hired a qual- 


ified librarian who was impressed 


y C. H. Jones, Jr. 





Superintendent of Schools 
Nevada 


with the plan of action and although 
better salaries had been offered, she 
chose Nevada. 

On September 15, 1959, the li- 
brary opened for business. It was 
opened daily and two evenings each 
week. The 


thousand mark October 15 and the 


volumes passed the 
goal is to have 2,000 volumes of care- 
fully selected books cataloged and in 
use by the third anniversary of the 
fire. 

Micro-Film File 

An important library service of- 
fered to students in their creative re- 
search is a micro-film magazine file 
along with a modern reader unit 
Students are being encouraged to get 
the habit of using this reference as 
an aid to college preparation 

Free typewriters are set up in a 
library room for student use 

A group study area is available for 
groups such as debate teams and 
class committees working on a com- 
mon problem. 

Current newspapers and_ period- 
icals are available. Included are lo- 
cal papers, the Christian Science 
Monitor, the Wall Street Journal and 
Barrons. 

Excellent service was obtained 
from Gaylord Brothers Library Sup- 
plies. Their consulting service proved 
very helpful and the final order for 
supplies was handled by telephone 

It was found that we were able to 
use the A.L.A. and these firms al- 
ready mentioned, to great advantage 
in savings in time, money and _ per- 
sonnel. I estimate that we have 
saved at least a year in time in get- 
ting the library unit to its present 
level of achievement 

The student with creative ability 
is now being provided with a vital 


tool—-a creative high school library 
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By Dr. Loren Reid* 


VER the years evidence has ac- 
cumulated that studying is a 
mislaid, or a forgotten, or even, per- 
haps, a lost art. Any one who wishes 
to improve the capacity of his pupils 
to learn, or to enhance his own ef- 
fectiveness as a teacher, should evet 
seek better ways of studying. 
Administrators and professors say: 
“Many high 


schools do not do well in our insti- 


graduates of public 
tutions.” They argue that youngsters 
have lost the art of studying. They 
even imply that they never learned 
the art of studying. They point to 
courses on the high school transcript 
like social adjustment and add, “No 
wonder they do poorly, with a back- 
ground like this.” 

The criticism is heard so frequent- 
ly that it cannot be ignored. High 
school graduates with poorly-devel- 
oped study habits do land on col- 
lege campuses. Here is a state uni- 
versity currently offering instruction 
to ten thousand students. Next year 
it may be eleven thousand, and in 
ten years twenty thousand. As the 
supply of teachers is not increasing 
so rapidly, classes are bound to be- 
come larger. It will be difficult to 
instruct each young man and each 
young woman well. Many students 
will get lost. Those who get lost first 
will be those who have not fully 
the Any 


teacher who looks ahead quickly sees 


acquired art of study. 
he will have an increasing responsi- 
bility to discuss methods of studying. 

A teacher, therefore, who has stu- 


dents on the way to still higher edu- 


cation, should take the trouble to 
teach his charges how to study his 
course. He should demonstrate to 


*Dr. Loren Reid is professor of speech 
and dramatic art at the University of 
Missouri. He was executive secretary 
of the Speech Association of America 
from 1945 to 1951 and President in 
1957. The substance of this article is 
taken from chapter 19 of “Teaching 
Speech,” January, 1960, Artcraft Press, 
Columbia, Mo. This is the third edition 
of this book. 
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them methods of reading under- 


standingly, note taking, review, writ- 
ing examinations. He will naturally 
concern himself with the thorough- 
ness with which his students maste1 
course content. When they are given 
their first assignment in college, they 
should be able to see that they are 
doing as well as others in the room. 


What of 


teachers, 


students call 
profe ssors? 


Some do well, some poorly, at the 


those we 


instructors, 
job of continuing their studying. 
Some keep up with the field, some 
fall behind. 

It might be helpful to review for 
your students aspects of good stu- 
dentship to be improved in the class- 
room. 

1. Taking Do take 
notes in classes? Do you have a good, 
that 
pose? Do you work hard at taking 


notes, you 


substantial notebook for pur- 


notes—1i.e. do you try to get as much 
of value as you can? Do you trust 
little to memory? Do you set things 
down accurately? If you miss a point, 
do you ask a question? Do you watch 
the spelling of names or technical 
terms? 

2. Seating. Given a choice, do you 
pick a good seat where you can see 
and hear easily? 

3. Attendance. Do you cut classes? 
seek duties that get you excused from 
class? arrive late? 

t. Participation. Do you chatter 
with other students during a lecture? 
or do you converse with yourself, 
through revery or doodling? Do you 
take part in discussion? Do you try 
to avoid being called on? Are you 
nervous and fearful when the teach- 
er begins to call on individuals? Does 
your fear discourage you from volun- 
teering information you well know? 

5. Attitude. 
teacher a fair chance to present his 


Do you give every 


material? Or do you handicap your- 
self by prejudices or preconceptions 


about him and his topic? 


a ee ee 


A single deficiency in these items 
could handicap seriously a student’s 
effectiveness. Recall, for example, the 
student who does not have a note- 
book, or who keeps forgetting it; he 
continually borrows sheets and scraps 
of paper from his associates. To be- 
lieve that he faithfully preserves and 
files these scraps places unbearable 
strain on the teacher’s imagination. 
Recall also the student whose notes 
are sketchy; as the teacher utters his 
deathless wisdom the student is ap- 
parently saying to himself, “Yes, I'll 
remember this.” That places unbear- 
able strain on the student’s memory. 


Certain essentials of home study 
can be illuminated at an opportune 
moment. 

1. Environment. Treatiseson 


methods of studying often contain 


pictures of a student trying to pre- 
pare his lesson in a room that has 
pin-ups on the wall, distracting ob- 
jects on the desk, and a radio in the 
corner. Securing a proper environ- 
ment for study does not mean simply 
to remove the pin-ups, take the fish- 
ing lures off the desk, or turn off the 
radio. A study should be a room, or 
a corner of a room, that says, loudly 
and clearly, “When I sit in this chair, 
I study.” At hand are a dictionary, 
a thesaurus, a World’s Almanac, a 
Table of Square and Cube Roots, on 
whatever reference works the stu- 
dent has; pencils, pens, ink, paper, 
and other items: drawers or boxes in 
which to corral notes, assignments, 
themes in progress, and the like. If 
you do not have a room of your own, 
then you need to make use of a libra- 
ry; you will then have to carry more 
things continually with you, in a brief 
or attache case, so that you can effi- 
ciently do the sort of study that you 
need to do. 

A part of the environment is that 
students should associate with others 
who are studying. The atmosphere 
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of a study should suggest reflection. 
It is easier to keep at your required 
reading if others around you are 
busy with theirs. It is easier to keep 
at your home work in your study 
at home if your friends are also lash- 
ed in for the night, doing their home 
work in their homes. Why is it that 
the college student, who at vacation 
takes many books home with him, 
gets little accomplished? Because 
the members of his family are doing 
everything but studying; because 
home no longer seems to be a place 
for home work; because other col- 


lege students, home on _ vacation, 
have abandoned and forsaken as- 
signments. It therefore becomes 


easier to do laundry, repair clothes, 
read newspapers, watch TV, plan 
parties. The home environment is 
now a non-study environment. Back 
at school, the student finds it easier 
to do the assignments that seemed 
impossible to get to at home. 
Teachers, too, need a study en- 
vironment. A single teacher may or 
may not be able to use the room 
where he is staying. A married 
teacher with a home and family may 
or may not have a study detached 
from children and home duties. The 
teacher's office may be subject to 
too many interruptions. Teachers 
who do serious study often need to 
seek a library carre! or other retreat. 
Some teachers can do their heavy 
studying, their sustained work, only 
during summer months when they 
can forsake the campus altogether. 
2. Time. Just as one requires a 
place to study, so also does one need 
a time. No better way has ever been 
devised for finding time for study 
than the schedule. Make a plan for 
a day, or a week. Compile a list of 
things to do. Unless a person gives 
himself instructions in the morning 
to do certain things during the day, 
says one educator, he is likely to lose 
the day. If one has a class at eight 
o'clock on Monday, and another at 
ten, he should regularly schedule a 
specific task of studying for the in- 
Schedules 


tem- 


terveninge hour at nine. 


should be freely abandoned, 
porarily, for cause, but by and large 
they help us chart our scholarly lives. 
“During spring vacation I will pos- 
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itively do this paper, or term re- 


port.” That is the directive one gives 
oneself, in advance. If, later, some- 
one comes forward with a proposal 
to go fishing, one can then say, “No, 
I've already planned to write a pa- 
per.” So, work out a schedule for 
yourself, 

3. Motivation. A schedule 


vides you with a motivation to study 


pro- 
at a specific time. A scholar must al- 
so find other ways of motivating him- 
is not under 


Nearly 


everybody can study a required as- 


self to study when he 
the pressure of a deadline. 


signment thirty minutes or an hour 
before the class meets. Nearly any- 
body can buckle down to the writing 
of a term paper the night before it 
is due—can stay up all night if neces- 
sary. Nearly everybody is capable 
of long, persistent, organized study 
in preparation for final examinations. 
But what about the quiet hours and 
the quiet days before the deadline 
makes itself felt? Where then are 
habits of study? 

A professor of my acquaintance, 
who at times finds himself too fa- 
tigued to study in the evening, mo- 


“*Al- 


though I am weary, I will tackle this 


tivates himself in this way: 
project and give fifteen minutes to 
it. If at the end of that time I am 
still fatigued, I will abandon it.” So 
he forces himself to give the venture 
a fifteen-minute trial; and then, 
more often than not, he finds he has 
stimulated his alertness, and he may 
stay at his desk until midnight. 

t. Compulsion. Compulsion is a 


ten-letter word that we should re- 
spect more than we do. We have 
discussed methods in the preceding 
paragraphs whereby one can mo- 
tivate himself to do more than he 
otherwise might. Compulsion is mo- 
tivation with its belt tightened. Op- 
tion becomes necessity; should turns 
to must. 

A high school student may say to 
himself, “I do not have to take this 
fourth vear of English, but I will 
make myself take it because I need 
it.’ He knows that once he enrolls 
in the course, the compulsive forces 
of the classroom will keep him at his 
objective. A college student will say, 


“TI do not need to take this additional 


course in public speaking, but [I will 
make myself take it because I need 
it.” Again, the compulsive forces of 
the classroom will lead him to fore- 
go his momentary worries about stag 
fright, anxiety, and apprehension 
Another:student may say, “It is hard 
for me to get up in the morning, so 
I will enroll in this eight o'clock sec- 
tion, which will make me get up and 


get the day started.” 


A teacher may, similarly, decide 
to undertake or to resume graduate 
study. The achievement of graduate 
degrees is expensive, time-consum- 
Once. 


however, the teacher makes the de- 


ing, and self-disc iplining 


cision and enrolls, the compulsive 
forces of the school will keep him 


at his labors 


Opportunities confront all of us 
to put ourselves under the discipline 
of this ten-letter word. Compulsion 
may be almost as important to the 


scholar as motivation 


Literature on the art of studvine 
is extensive. These suggestions are 
partly concerned with the impor- 
tance of showing the student how to 
motivate himself for study, how to 
books 
and how to remember what is read 


We can 


tinental masses of material through 


select and read effectively, 


expose students to con- 


demonstrations, class dis- 


If we can take 


lectures, 
cussions, assignments. 
the second step, and get the student 
to think for himself, and explore for 
a lusher source 


himself, we can tap 


of intellectual activity. Though he 


may forget the facts to which we 


exposed him, he can develop a 
habit of study to serve him all his 
life. The art of teaching will take 
a student a long way, but the art of 


The 


art of studying will take the teacher 


studying will take him farthet 


a long way, too. As an eminent 
physicist explained, he had to learn 
his subject three times because new 
discoveries made obsolete his old in- 
formation. Yet, whereas, it took him 
twelve years to earn his first Ph.D., 
the second time he mastered his 
completely new subject in five, and 
the third time in two. “I am,” he 
said. “an educated man. because | 


have learned how to study 











Is your pupil vulnerable to 


Delinquent 


Behavior? 


By William C. Kvaraceus 


Formerly Director, NEA Juvenile 


Delinquency Project 


yp recent years five major research 
studies have attempted to uncove1 
how delinquent children differ from 
non-delinquents. These studies were 
made in such far distant places as 
Boston and Los Angeles, Detroit, and 
Passaic, New Jersey. Yet they re- 
port much the same story. 

When 


make-up, home and uily 


personal 
back- 


ground and school adjustments are 


differences in 


noted, they generally show the de- 
linquent as different from the non- 
delinquent as follows: 

1. Home discipline: Discipline in 
his home is erratic and runs to eithe1 
extreme ; the delinquent is frequently 
and severely punished or he is over 
indulged and spoiled. 

2. Emotional conflict in home: 
The delinquent’s family life consists 
of one battle after another in which 
parents and children find themselves 
in Opposing camps. Emotional war- 
fare splinters the family with dis- 
trust, fear and even hate. 

3. Lack of success in out-of-school 
ventures: The delinquent is not 
“very good at anything” as he at- 
tempts to compete or hold his own 
with his play or work group. His de- 
linquent acts usually represent an 


effort at being good at something 
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even if it is only in stealing, window 
breaking or truantry. 

}. Dislike for school: This is no 
Pinocchio preference for Pleasure 
Island. This is a white-heat hate for 
school and for persons connected 
with it. 


s¢ hool 


The delinquent child is the teacher's 


5. Disinterest im work: 
worst motivational problem. Try as 
hard as she will, the classroom teach- 
er seldom succeeds in raising even a 
spark of interest in school activities. 

6. School failure: His report card 
shows him to be in a state of per- 
His lack of in- 


terest and his intent to leave school 


petual bankruptcy. 


early frequently can be traced to his 
singular lack of success in the ac- 
ademic program of the school. As 
might be expected, he frequently is 
held back and is over-age for his 
grade. 

7. Early school leaving: The de- 
linquent intends to leave school as 
soon as the law will allow. Usually 
he has no educational or vocational 
plans for the future. 

8. Truancy: In view of the neg- 
ative school picture the delinquent 
tries to solve his school problems by 
running away. Frequently the 


truancy represents an emotional re- 


SCHOOL 


Photo from “Mike Makes His Mark” 


cess period from the jibes and insults 
of the classroom. 

9. Lack of participation in extra- 
curricular activities: The delinquent 
seldom takes part in the organized 
and supervised youth activities that 
are available in school or community. 
He is not the type to submit to rules 
and regulations. 

10. Aggressive attack: In coming 
to grips with his problems of daily 
living, the delinquent always reacts 
in an overly aggressive manner. He 
is always taking it out on property 
and persons. He acts out his prob- 
lems and expresses his feelings in an 
overt aggressive manner. 

Since these ten “signs” represent 
the most distinguishing characteris- 
tics which mark the delinquent apart 
from the law-abiding younesters, the 
researcher warns us: “If a pupil in 
your classes shows a saturation of 
these signs, watch out! He may now 
be predisposed, susceptible or ex- 
posed to the development of de- 
linquent modes of adjustment.” 

Children showing a number of 
these tell-tale signals deserve a sec- 
ond look and a helping hand. Early 
detection with some follow-up and 
treatment can spell the difference 


between delinquency or decency. 
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Lean On The Learned Ones 


Caruthersville 


By Robert D. Scott, — 


“Anytime I get a chance to steal 
ideas from others, I do so,” a teacher 
once told me. Maybe we should say 
borrow, but whatever you call it, 
where would you get information, if 
not from others? I’m sure they, too, 
have profited from their predeces- 
sors. 

The best way ideas can be better- 
ed is for others to use them over and 
over and at the same time the flaws 
will be wrung out. I do not mean 
to leave an impression that new ideas 
are to be flung aside. We need to 
think, talk, contemplate, acquire and 
possess. Somebody rightly has de- 
fined man as an educable animal 
since he cannot become man unless 
he is educated. “Men who ‘know all 
about it’ can never learn anything: 
while those who are most learned 
are always students.” 

What is a learned person? The 
dictionary states: having, showing, 
or requiring much knowledge. We 
often say, “That is impossible to ac- 
complish.” Is it? Have you tried it? 
l'ake the idea but alter it to fit your 
needs. On occasions we do try new 
things but should use judgment as to 
how to handle the situation. 

Once there was a sorcerers ap- 
prentice who uttered a magic for- 
mula, starting a flow of wate: 
through the shop. But he could not 
hit upon a formula for stopping the 
flow. His fate was a sad one—-com- 
pounded of mops and buckets and 
despair: I am reminded of this fel- 
low when I see educators who have 
not taken others’ advice, and then 
are overflowed with their own un- 
tried, unrealistic ideas. 

Visiting other teachers in and out 
of your school and community is an 
excellent basis for learning. Day 
after day teachers who work to- 
gether in the same school face sim- 
ilar problems, and during the course 
of a year, work out many sound 
solutions. Of course, the question is 


continually arising, “How can teach- 
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ers best share thei professional eX- 
= 


periences with colleagues?” This can 
and has been done through faculty 
meetings, curriculum discussions, in- 
service training programs, bulletins, 
etc. Observing the classrooms is the 
best way. Through first hand ex- 
perience we can see just exactly how 
the learned person handles the ex- 
perience you are eager to learn more 
about. 

“To teach is to learn twice,” and 
the well-educated teacher is not the 
one who has mastered the jargon of 
pedagogy, but the one who is him- 
self so constantly in quest of knowl- 
edge and intellectual power that 
learning in him begets learning in his 
students. 

Is it hard to learn? This is a ques- 
tion that can be answered in many 
wavs. I believe it all boils down 
to just exactly how earnestly vou 
want to learn. 

On some occasions we learn more 
slowly. Man learns slowly at times, 
ves. Sometimes it seems that he does 
not learn at all. Six centuries ago 
Marco Polo brought back to Europe, 
among other proofs of wisdom and 
the experience of the Chinese, this 
quotation from an ancient Chinese 
sage: “In olden times the emperors 
of China began to issue paper money 
One of the ministers got a great rev- 
enue by this scheme. But it soon 
came about that for ten thousand 
bills you could scarcely buy a bowl 
of rice. The people were In misery 
and the government was ruined.” 
How many rulers of the nations have 
not yet learned the lesson that this 
old Chinese knew several hundreds 
of years ago? 

Another 
learning is, “a function of the whole 


general definition of 
brain that involves change in_ be- 
havior and results from experiences 
We learn by 


attempting what challenges us. I 


real and vicarious.” 


we put forth an effort to reach out 


to educate ourselves better through 


observing others as well as through 
our own experiences, then these 
challenges will come forth in a more 
dubious amount. 

On many occasions we are prone 
Why? Be- 


cause we are exactly like the chil- 


to settle back and drift 
dren. We need to be pushed at 
times, but, of course, there isn’t any- 
one there to push. These people we 
call the learned ones, how did they 
become so? By either being pushed 
or pushing themselves. In this day 
of probing into outer space, testing 
different machines as well as the ad- 
vancing age in medicine, we need, we 
must, and we shall better our tech- 
nique in preparing our children for 
Probe 


watch for the new ideas, 


the future. keep probing 
observe, 
keep observing others, then experi- 
ment 

We should do much more to make 
sure that learning is not narrowed 
and impoverished by adherence to 
“lesson learning” or by unenlighten- 
education and 
We should know 


that early learnings contribute much 


ed conceptions of 
child development 
more to developing — personalities 
when they tap pertinent experiences 
and use today’s wealth of visual and 
literary materials to challenge po- 
tentialities and raise aspirations 

Yes, to lean is to learn and to 
keep pace with this surging genera- 
tion we must learn. It took us hun- 
dreds of years to discover how to use 
printed material in education. We 
must find out how to use many othe 
tools and devices to help us provide 
better education for more people 
This is why we must find ways to 
increase the efficiency of education 
Each effort adds a little to ow 
knowledge and for this reason each 
demonstration or experiment is im- 
portant. This goes back to my state- 
ment on borrowing, experimenting, 
then altering. Disputes and dis- 
agreements over the results of any 


effort add to our knowledge 
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Warren Black 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday Morning, March 17, 9:30 a. m. 
Houck Physical Education Building 
Warren M. Black, President, Presiding 
Star Spangled Banner, led by Miss Doroihy Dickson, 
State College 
Presentation of the Colors 
Invocation, W. T. Holland, First Baptist Church, Cape 
Girardeau 
Words of Welcome, Dr. Mark Scully, President, South- 
east Missouri State College 
Honoring persons of the district who have rendered 
meritorius service to education 
Special Music, Mixed Chorus, Sikeston High School 
“Human Relations Begin With You”, Dr. Cylvia A. 
Sorkin, Business Consultant. Economist. Author and 
Lecturer. 
DIVISIONAL MEETINGS 
Division of Elementary Teachers 
Thursday Afternoon, March 17, 2:00 p. m. 
Houck Physical Education Building 
John Lawrence, First Vice-President, Presiding 
Special Music, Southeast Missouri State College Brass 
Ensemble——A. Wesley Tower, Directo 
“Today's Children In Today's World”, Miss Esther 
Middlewood, Chief, Education Section, State Depart- 
ment of Mental Health, Lansing, Michigan. 


Division of Secondary Teachers 
Thursday Afternoon, March 17, 2:00 p. m. 


College Auditorium 
Claude Stone, Second Vice-President, Presiding 


Executive Committee 
Forrest H. Rose, Cape Girardeau 
George R. Loughead, Poplar Bluff 


James C. Culwell, DeSoto 


L. H. Strunk 


Special Music, Southeast Missouri State College Concert 
Choir—Doyle Dumas, Director 

“Tomorrow’s High School Today”, Dr. David B. Austin, 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday, March 17, 8:00 p. m. 


Houck Physical Education Building 
Warren M. Black, President, Presiding 
Special Music, Southeast Missouri State College 
Symphony Orchestra--A. Wesley Tower, Director 
Feature Attraction, a delightful evening with Cheste1 
H. Lauck, better known as “Lum” of the popula 
radio and movie team of “Lum and Abner” 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
Friday Morning, March 18, 9:30 a. m. 


Houck Physical Education Building 
Warren M. Black, President, Presiding 
Special Music, Junior High School Chorus, Cape 
Girardeau—-Golden Flentge, Directo: 
Memorial Service 
“Problems We Face”. Everett Keith, Executive Secre- 
tary, Missouri State Teachers Association 
Special Music, A Cappella Choir, Farmington High 
School 
“The Teachers Glory Road”, Dr. Carl S. Winters. Oak 
Park, Ill. 


DEPARTMENT MEETINGS 


All department programs which are not luncheon meet- 
ings will meet at 2:00 p. m., Friday, March 18. Time 
and place will be announced in the official program. 











MISSOURI BOOKMEN 
ELECT NEW OFFICERS 

Patrick A. Blakeney, Sr., St. Louis, 
was elected president of the Missouri 
Textbook Men’s Association at its 
annual luncheon meeting Jan. 14 at 
the Daniel Boone Hotel in Columbia. 

Other officers chosen are first vice- 
president, James F.. Gilbert, Warrens- 
burg; second vice-president, Norman 
Crouch, Jefferson City; and _ secre- 
tary-treasurer, Robert Miller, Colum- 
bia. 

W. J. Breuer, Springfield was elect- 
ed to the executive committee for 
three years. Earl Boucher, University 
City, and Gordon King, St. Louis, are 
the other two executive committee- 
men. 
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WINSTON ANNOUNCES 
CORRECT ADDRESS 

The address of the John C. Winston 
Company through a printer’s error 
Was published incorrectly on the 
roster of textbook publishing com- 
panies as printed recently by the 
Missouri Textbook Men's Association. 

Eddie Miller, John C. Winston Com- 
pany representative in Missouri, is 
quite anxious that the readers of this 
publication have the correct mailing 
address for his company, which is: 
John C. Winston Company, 5641 
Northwest Highway, Chicago 46, IIlli- 
nois. 

Those who received the list of pub- 
lishers mentioned above are urged to 
make the correction for the Winston 
Company as published in this list. 
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RAYTOWN PASSES Il4th 
SUCCESSIVE BOND ISSUE 

The Raytown School District re- 
cently voted its 14th straight bond 
issue for school construction pur- 
poses. The issue was for $500,000, 
which was the maximum the district 
could vote based on its present evalu- 
ation. At the same time the voters 
approved raising the levy from $3.25 
to $4.25 per $100 assessed valuation 
for the next year. Funds from the 
additional $1 levy are also to be used 
for building fund purposes. 

Just a year ago the Raytown Dis- 
trict had its previous bond issue of 
$600,000 approved. Each time the 
bonds have been approved by a ma- 
jority well above the 2/3 majority 
required. 
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In Brief 

The Committee on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards and Ethics meets at 
the Central Missouri State College on April 
24-26. Members of the Committee will have 
the opportunity to observe a program of teacher 
education in action. 

'f you are interested in sponsored teacher 
tours for next summer, let us forward you fold- 
ers of materials describing various ones. 

The Reading Circle Committee meets on 
March 5 to formulate plans for the coming year. 
New copyrights are being received and the new 
lists will be available by July 1. One of the 
best collections of elementary library books any- 
where is here at the Teachers’ Building. All are 
invited to make use of them. 

Leaders in every school district should de- 
termine their needs now and five years from 
now. These needs should be effectively inter- 
preted to all patrons and especially state sen- 
ators and representatives. What does it mean 
in terms of a local levy? 

A first step is the financing in full of the new 
foundation program formula when the General 
Assembly convenes. Available on request for 
your use is the amount of money it would have 
meant to your district this year and what it 
means in terms of a local levy. The local prop- 
erty tax becomes more and more regressive and 
cannot carry the load to meet future educational 
demands. Is it asking too much for a state of 
Missouri's ability to finance a program of state 
support already below the average for the 
country. Missouri tragically needs to increase 
teachers’ salaries and this would make it pos- 
sible. 

The revised booklet ‘Facts About the Financial 
Needs of Missouri's Public Schools’’ will assist 
in interpreting over-all state needs. Copies are 
available on request. 

Leaders of the Congress and the President 
talk freely of the necessity of increased federal 
support for education. Such has been the case 
many times. It is action not words that builds 
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needed school buildings and pays decent sal- 
aries. 

Remember, if you want a health and accident 
policy or if you want to extend coverage, act 
now while your health is good and before 
age 60. 


Leadership Conference 

The tenth state-wide leadership conference for 
community associations, sponsored by the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association and the Na- 
tional Education Association will again be held 
at the Bunker Hill Ranch Resort, the week of 
August 8-12, 1960. 

Letters have gone to the presidents and sec- 
retaries of community associations inviting them 
to proceed with the selection of delegates. Each 
community association is entitled to one dele- 
gate. Meals and lodging for delegates will be 
provided. The delegates are to be officers or 
potential leaders in our community associations 
next year, individuals who are genuinely in- 
terested in building more effective professional 
organizations. 

This conference recognizes the local associa- 
tions as the foundation of our professional struc- 
ture, offering the greatest opportunity for im- 
proving services, standards and welfare. 

More and more they are becoming more 
active and effective. The results of past confer- 
ences are evident throughout the state. 

Any community association will profit im- 
mensely by having a well chosen delegate in 
attendance. It is a vital part of the Association's 
program of professionalization. 

With delegates in attendance from the dis- 
trict associations and the departments of the 
Association, this leadership conference is broadly 
representative of all the profession and affords 
an opportunity unequalled for its further uni- 
fication. 

The Missouri breakfast at the NEA meeting 
in Los Angeles has been scheduled for 7:30 
A.M., Monday, June 27. The first meeting of 
the Missouri delegation will follow immediately. 
Missouri headquarters will be in the Biltmore 
Hotel. All Missourians in attendance are invited 
to spend as much time there as their schedules 
will permit. 








F I had my way, the conflict be- 

tween institutional groups would 
stop immediately and these same 
groups would work cooperatively to- 
ward producing teacher education 
programs which would more nearly 
meet the needs of teachers of elemen- 
tary and secondary schools than do 
the programs of today. 

Devices and procedures would be 
established to open up the lines of 
communication whereby the instruc- 
tors of professional courses and the 
instructors in the other schools and 
departments of the teacher education 
institutions would have the oppor- 
tunity for a free exchange of ideas 
and information, and would share in 
the planning of the institution’s pro- 
gram for the education of teachers. 

Much of the conflict which has 
been going on in recent years has 
been due to misunderstanding, mis- 
information, lack of information, and 
failure on the part of the insti- 
tution to recognize that the prepara- 
tion of teachers is an institution-wide 
responsibility. 

If I had my way, the practitioners 

classroom teachers, supervisors, ad- 
ministrators, state department per- 
sonnel—would share with the facul- 
ties of institutions of higher learning 


in planning programs for the prep- 





Mr. Woodham is superintendent of 
Escambia County Schools, Pensacola, 
Florida; chairman of the Florida TEPS 
Commission; and a member of the Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards. This 
paper is abstracted from an address 
presented before a_ section of the 
Fourteenth Annual National Conference 
of NEA’s National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards at the University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, June 23-26, 1959. 
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WILLIAM J. WOODHAM, JR. 


aration of teachers. In other aspects 
of education we frequently refer to 
this as the grass-roots approach. This 
approach seems equally applicable in 
planning programs to prepare young 
people for entrance into the teaching 
profession. The practitioners who 
are engaged daily in carrying out the 
educational processes in a wide va- 
riety of school situations can make 
many valuable practical suggestions 
for improving the programs in teach- 
er education. Teacher education in- 
stitutions would do well to utilize as 
much as possible the contributions 
which the practitioner can bring di- 


rectly from the field. 
Require More Funds 


If | had my way, many opportuni- 
ties would be provided for the col- 
lege staff members in teacher educa- 
tion to have contact with the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. This 
would apply to arts and science as 
well as professional education pro- 
fessors. The type of opportunities 
suggested might be provided through 
an expanded program of field serv- 
ices. This would obviously require a 
substantial increase in the funds 
available to our teacher education 
institutions. It would also require 
close cooperation from the school 
systems in the area being served by 
the institution. In this program, col- 
lege staff members would become 
available as consultants and resource 
people for the in-service education 
program carried on within the local 
school system. 

If I had my way, every student 
enrolled in the program of teacher 


education would be taught by a 


superb teacher. ‘There are many ex- 
cellent teachers on the staff of ow 
teacher training institutions. ‘That 
this is not always true, however, is 
borne out by the following. state- 
ments. George B. Cutten, president 
Colgate 
makes this comment: 


emeritus of University, 

A large number of persons on the 
faculties of our colleges and universi- 
ties lack teaching ability and have 
no interest in the teaching function. 
Indeed, with the possible exception 
of the Sunday School, probably the 
poorest contemporary teaching is 


that to be found in our colleges . 


John W. Dykstra, of Syracuse 
University, makes this observation on 
the subject: 

Successful completion of the Ph.D. 
program may be assumed to be evi- 
dence of a significant degree of sub- 
ject-matter mastery, as well as an 
ability to carry out an acceptable re- 
search project. There is no measure- 
ment at all of the extent to which 
the candidate possesses the ability to 
convey knowledge of and enthusiasm 
for his subject to young men and 
women with little or no background 
in the field, an aptitude which is 
vital to the successful performance 
of the usual professorial role.” 

R. B. Dierenfield, assistant profes- 
sor of education, Macalester College, 
also calls attention to this in the 
following statement: 


Let us be perfectly honest with 


1 George B. Cutten, “The College Profes- 
sor as Teacher,’ School and Society 86: 372: 
October 25, 1958 


2 John W. Dykstra, “The Ph.D. Fetish,” 
School and Society 86: 238; May 24, 1958 

3 R. B. Dierenfield, “Let's Practice What 
We Teach,"’ The Journal of Teacher Education 
10: 210; June, 1959 
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ourselves about our own methods ol 
teaching. When we examine our in- 
struction, most of us must face the 
sad fact that we do not do as well 
as we know. We pay too much lip 
service to the principles of learning 
and often forget that we probably 
teach more by example than by 
precept. There is enough truth in 
the old saying, ““We teach as we were 
taught,” to make us stop and think. 
To teach effectively, to change the 
thinking and behavior of prospective 
teachers toward instructional tech- 
niques, we must furnish not only the 
principles of teaching but an example 
of how to use them well. 

Good teaching is equally as im- 
portant at the college level as it is 
at the elementary and _ secondary 
levels. It might be considered de- 
sirable on the part of the college ad- 
ministrators to review the selection 
procedures being presently employed 
to determine if equal consideration 
is being given to the probability of 
teaching success as to scholarship and 
research ability. 

If I had my way, procedures and 
instruments would be developed 
which would make it possible to pre- 
dict with a high degree of accuracy 
at the time Of the completion of the 
pre-service teacher education pro- 
gram the probability of successful 
classroom performance. While there 
are many intangible and unpredict- 
able variables involved in_predict- 
ine teacher success, it seems reason- 
able to believe that an expanded, 
more comprehensive, and intensified 
program of research on this problem 
could produce insights and knowl- 
edge far superior to anything we now 


have. 
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If I had my way, salaries for teach- 
ers would be raised to a level com- 
parable to that of other professions 
so that the economic factor as a 
deterrent for a student’s selection of 
the teaching profession would be 
eliminated. Although one should 
never enter a profession for the sole 
purpose of making money, it is never- 
theless an important factor to be 
considered by the individual. To at- 
tract and hold the most capable peo- 
ple for the teaching profession, the 
compensation which they should 
reasonably expect to receive must be 
such that it will provide a good liveli- 
hood for themselves and their fam- 
ilies. 

If I had my way, the admission 
to membership in the professional 
organization would become an hon- 
ored and sought-after privilege, 
rather than an obligation as it now 
is in many instances. To gain this 
desired status, the professional or- 
ganizations at all levels would es- 
tablish high standards of admission 
and strict enforcement of their codes 
of ethics would be exercised. The in- 
competent, immoral, and unethical 
would be excluded from member- 
ship. This, I believe, would do much 
to attract capable young people into 
the profession. 

If I had my way, the recruitment 
and selection of prospective teachers 
would be a continuous process, be- 
ginning in the elementary school and 
extending to the graduate-school 
level. High standards of scholarship 
and other personal qualities would 
be used as a basis for selection. In- 
dividual and group guidance and 
counseling programs for the prospec- 


tive teacher at all levels should be 


greatly improved both in quality and 
quantity 
More Requirements 

If | had my way, teacher educa- 
tion would provide competence in at 
least four areas, namely (1) a broad, 
general education including a know!- 
edge and understanding of the pur- 
poses and functions of education in 
American society; (2) an unde 
standing of the broad _ professional 
problems; (3) a depth of knowledg: 
in a subject-matter area sufficient to 
give the person a feeling of security 
in dealing with the subject; and (4 
a knowledge of, and the ability to 
apply, the skills, techniques, and 
tools of the profession The four 
areas suggested would be evident in 
the program throughout the unde 
graduate and graduate years 

If I had my way, there would bx 
at least three classifications of teach- 
ers: (1) Yeacher—This would re- 
quire five years of preparation, in- 
cluding one full year of internship 
and instruction in theory and meth- 
ods. The completion of this program 
would entitle the student to full cer- 
tification as a teacher: (2) Caree) 
Te ac her 


would include the program com- 


Requirements for this level 


pleted for full certification, plus an 
additional year of study in the sub- 
‘ect-matter area and in research; (53 
Professional Teacher—The status of 
the professional teacher would re- 
quire seven years of preparation, 
with at least two years of teaching 
experience at the career-teacher 
level. The seventh year of prepara- 
tion would be devoted to a concen- 
trated program for a highly spe- 
cialized area in education, such as 


school psychologist or curriculum 
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consultant. 
If I had my way, the period of 
preservice preparation would be five 


back- 


ground would be provided, along 


vears, A general education 
with the broad professional knowl- 
edge, such as the history and philos- 
ophy of education and the general 
principles of the psychology of learn- 
ing. The opportunity for students to 
observe and participate in teaching 
situations would be provided, be- 
ginning as early as the freshman 
year. The fifth year of the program 
would be devoted to an internship 
and the acquisition of the special 
knowledge and skills commonly in- 
cluded in the courses on methods and 
theory. The student intern would be 
paid a salary by the cooperating 
school system and would devote ap- 
proximately half of his time in the 
school and the other half on the col- 
lege campus. At the conclusion of 
the year of internship, the student 
would be fully certified as a teacher. 

If I had my way, certification by 
the state would be general. A per- 
son would be licensed to teach upon 
completion of the five-year program. 
At the career-teacher level, certifica- 
tion would become permanent afte1 
three years of successful teaching in 
this status. Certification for the pro- 
fessional teacher would become per- 
manent after three years of service. 
Certification by the state department 
of education would not include cer- 
tification in areas of specialization. 
The authorization practiced in a par- 
ticular area of specialization would 
be determined by the standards es- 
tablished by the organized teaching 


pre »fession. 


RECORD NEA ENROLLMENT 
SET BY MISSOURI 

Missouri has set a record enroll- 
ment in the NEA for the 1959-1960 
school year. 

More than 18,900 had enrolled in 
the National Education Association 
by February 1, 1960. 

Missouri’s goal, set by National 
Education Association Director, 
Harold Lickey, of Marshall, was 18,- 
500 for this year. Missouri’s previous 
largest enrollment was made last 
year. 

If you have not become a member 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion, send your dues of $10 per year 
to 1201 16th Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 
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MSTA COMMITTEES 


Legislative 

Ward Barnes, Normandy, Chm. 

A. L. Crow, Kirkwood 

Joe Nichols, Jr., Jefferson City 

Homer Clements, Independence 

Philip J. Hickey, St. Louis 

Aaron W. Oberman, St. Louis 

George L. Blackwell, St. Joseph 

Buford Thomas, Mexico 

Paul Wickless, Unionville 

Lynn Twitty, Sikeston 

Ralph B. Tynes, Festus 

Harry Talbot, Lebanon 

Charles A. Sloan, Mt. Vernon 

S. M. Rissler, Trenton 

Raymond Houston, Chillicothe 

James A. Hazlett, Kansas City 

Robert Forbes, Kansas City 

B. W. Robinson, Rolla 

F.. L. Sexton, Sullivan 

R. L. Terry, Kirksville 

Hubert Wheeler, Jefferson City, Ex 
Officio 


Public Relations 

Milton W. Bierbaum, St. Louis, Chm. 
John Smart, Glasgow 

Russell Welsh, Clinton 

Harold G. Puckett, Savannah 

J. Abner Beck, Charleston 

C. E. Brewer, DeSoto 

Howard A. Latta, Webster Groves 
Laurence E. Phelps, Macon 

J. F. Coday, Branson 

Wayne E. Barnes, St. Louis 

Mary Northern, St. Louis 

Raymond J. Mosley, Milan 

Armin Bueker, Marshall 

Forrest Greer, North Kansas City 
Roy E. Freund, Warsaw 

J. H. Bailey, Aurora 

H. E. Grayum, Ironton 

Ada Coffey, Joplin 

Virginia Rayne, St. Louis 

Clobert B. Broussard, St. Louis 
Georgia Searcy, Kansas City 

Mary Elizabeth Manlove, Kansas City 
Edward E. Fields, Kansas City 

Mrs. Beatrice Garrett, St. Joseph 

D. E. Hussong, University City 
Willard J. Graff, Springfield 

Mac E. Coverdell, Bowling Green 
Harold Lickey, Marshall, Ex Officio 


Policy and Plans 

L. G. Townsend, Columbia, Chm., 1960 
O. L. Plucker, Independence, 1960 
Earl E. Dawson, Jefferson City, 1961 
Kent Barber, Stanberry, 1961 

R. O. Hawkins, Jackson, 1962 
Kenneth L. Locke, Kansas City, 1962 
Estle Funkhouser, Springfield, 1963 
Irvin F. Coyle, Columbia, 1963 

John D. Whitney, St. Louis, 1964 
Leslie J. Wehling, Bayless, 1964 


Sources of School Revenue 

T. J. Norris, Sedalia, Chm. 

Cc, D. Brewer, Ava 

John T. Lawrence, Bloomfield 
Advisers: 

Lyle D. Hensley, Eldon 
Bernard Voges, Jefferson City 
Howard W. Heding, Columbia 





Teachers’ Salaries and Term of Office 
Galen E. Lankford, Monroe City, Chm. 
Julius E. Giebler, University City 
Earl W. Auxier, St. Joseph 

Adviser: 

Sam Lawson, St. Louis 


Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards and Ethics 

Warren C. Lovinger, 
Chm., 1960 

Marie Hoffman, St. Louis, 1960 

Metz G. Cherry, Pleasant Hill, 1960 

J. F. Findlay, Springfield, 1961 

Fred Morrow, Poplar Bluff, 1961 

Virginia Carson, St. Joseph, 1961 

Mary Hazel Powell, Kansas City, 1962 

Evan Wright, Normandy, 1962 

Ruie B. Doolin, North Kansas City, 
1962 

Margaret Schowengerdt, Webster 
Groves, Ex Officio 

Hubert Wheeler, Jefferson City, Ex 
Officio 

L. G. Townsend, Columbia, Ex Officio 


Warrensburg, 


Reading Circle 

Clyde S. Hamrick, Hillsboro, 1960 

Alice Irene Fitzgerald, Columbia, 1961 

O. Wayne Phillips, Kirksville, 1962 

Paxton Price, Jefferson City, Ex 
Officio 

Hubert Wheeler, Jefferson City, Ex 
Officio 

John E. 
Officio 

Raymond Roberts, Jefferson City, Ex 
Officio 


Evans, Kansas City, Ex 


Educational and Recreational Center 
H. H. London, Columbia, Chm. 
Forrest H. Rose, Cape Girardeau 
Roy S. Dunsmore, West Plains 
Nellie W. Utz, St. Joseph 

Amy Rose Shane, Kansas City 

Mrs. Buena Stolberg, Webster Groves 
Mrs. Buella Brooks, St. Louis 
Raymond Moore, Albany 

Vernon Welch, Adrian 

Norman Humphrey, Waynesville 


Resolutions 

Paul Lambert, Moberly, 1960 
Chas. E. Bess, Flat River, 1960 
Eleanor Beck, Springfield, 1960 
Mildred Fry, Smithville, 1960 
Elizabeth Ruck, Kirkwood, 1960 
Marion Schott, Warrensburg, 1961 
C. J. Burger, Washington, 1961 
Robert E. Strickler, St. Louis, 1961 
Violet Fairchild, Kansas City, 1961 
Mrs. Noma Sawyers, St. Joseph, 1961 


re, 
by the ATTORNEY GENERAL 


ADDING TERRITORY 

A county court may not attach un- 
organized territory to school district 
not contiguous thereto. 
TAXATION 

A school district may appear before 
the State Tax Commission at a hear- 
ing on an appeal of assessment and 


may employ expert witnesses for 
such purpose. 
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Milton Bierbaum, superintendent of 
the West Walnut Manor Schools for 
thirty-one years, has been appointed 
to a similar position at Maplewood- 
Richmond Heights. He will succeed 
on July 1 SuperintendentE. R. 
Adams, who is retiring after giving 
35 years of service to this district. 


W. D. Arnold, former superin- 
tendent of the Prairie Home School 
District in Cooper County, has been 
named superintendent of R-5 School 
District, St. Charles County. He will 
assume his new position about July 1. 


Anna R. Ashby was honored at a 
dinner party at her retirement at the 
end of last school year after complet- 
ing 43 years in the teaching profes- 
sion, 38 of which were in the ele- 
mentary schools of Excelsior Springs. 
She received a beautiful pearl neck- 
lace as a gift from fellow faculty 
members and members of the board 
of education. 


Charles E. Ferguson, Superintend- 
ent of Brookfield Public Schools, has 
been re-employed for a_ three-year 
term, starting July 1. 


Lawrence Phelps, Superintendent of 
the Macon Public Schools for the past 
14 years, has had his contract ex- 
tended for another three-year term. 


Dr. E. Harlin Staires, Administra- 
tive Assistant to the Superintendent 
in the Grandview Public School, has 
been elected superintendent of this 
system. He succeeds the late Jess L. 
Taylor, who died unexpectedly. 


Kenneth E, Hays, superintendent of 
the Fairview Board of Education, and 
Donald T. Heit, principal of the high 
school, have been re-elected for the 
next school year. 


Eugene Myers, a graduate of Mc- 
Pherson College in Kansas, has been 
employed to teach general science 
and biology in the Dexter High 
School. He succeeds David Wilbanks, 
who resigned in January to enter 
dental school in Memphis, Tenn. 


T. S. Hill, superintendent of the 
Dexter system, has announced that 
bids in excess of 1 million dollars 
have been received by the board of 
education for the construction of a 
new high school. 


Donald Zumsteg is the new junior 
high school science teacher at Knob 
Noster. He succeeds Mrs. Elizabeth 
Bryant, who was transferred to the 
Home Economics Department to re- 
place Mrs. Mollie Epple, who resigned. 
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Mrs. Geraldine Schildknecht has 
been appointed fifth grade teache1 
in the Whiteman School in Knob 
Noster to succeed Mrs. Clara Davis, 
who resigned. 

E. M. McKee, superintendent of the 
Potosi Reorganized School District, 
completing his tenth year, was re- 
cently re-employed for a 3-year term 
starting July 1, 1960. 


Peyton Emmons has been elected 
by the Cole County R-5 Board of 
Education as math and chemistry 
teacher to succeed Robert Palmer. 
Mr. Emmons’ home is Boise, Idaho. 

Mary Jo Fry of St. Charles was 
approved recently to teach in the 6th 
grade in the McKinley School in St. 
Charles. She succeeds Mrs. Barbara 
Peters, who resigned. 

Blanch Chetlain of St. Louis County 
has been appointed to replace Mrs. 
Carol Rohr, 4th grade teacher at 
Lincoln School in St. Charles. 

Neil C. Aslin, superintendent of the 
Columbia Public Schools, suffered a 
heart attack on January 18. Dr. Rob- 
ert Shaw, assistant superintendent, 
has been made acting superintendent 
until Dr. Aslin is able to return to his 
duties. 


Franklin Haygood is the new in- 
structor in band and music for the 
Cooter public schools. 


Dr. J. Elizabeth Berry, teacher in 
the Junior College, Kansas City, has 
been appointed to serve as a special 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish public relations representative 
for the organization's Golden Anni- 
versary Convention. 

Mrs. Jerry Blackwell, a teacher at 
Simonsen Junior high school, Jeffer- 
son City, for the past 14 years has 
been appointed director of school- 
community relations for the Jefferson 
City school district. She succeeds 
Francille Bailey who resigned from 
the post after several years of service 


Virginia Foster is a new first grade 
teacher at South school, Jefferson 
City. 


Ila DeWitt has been appointed by 
the Jefferson City board of education 
to teach 3rd grade at East school. 


James Keller is now teaching sci- 
ence at the senior high school in 
Jefferson City. 


Dr. R. F. Todd, an instructor in a 
junior college in Mississippi, has 
joined the education department of 
Southeast State College, Cape Girar- 
deau. 


Charles E. Riordan has been ap 
pointed vice-president in charge of 
sales for Hicks-Ashby Company, dis- 
tributors of school equipment and 
supplies. Riordan has been with 
Hicks-Ashby for eight years in a 
sales capacity. 

Warren C. Ashby, company presi- 
dent said, “This appointment is part 
of our continuing program of expan- 
sion to provide even better service 


to schools.” 


Louis G. Clark, former C. O. E 
Coordinator at Sikeston and Cameron, 
was appointed director of the St 
Louis County Vocational School last 
July. A graduate of Southeast Mis- 
souri State College, Mr. Clark re- 
ceived his Masters degree in Indus- 
trial Education from Indiana State 
Teachers College and has done fur- 
ther graduate work in Industrial Edu- 
cation and Guidance at the University 
of Missouri, 


Victor L. Wolf has joined the 
teaching staff of the St. Louis County 
Vocational School as instructor of 
their new technical course in Tool 
Design. 


T. S. Hill, superintendent of the 
Dexter Public Schools, has announced 
contracts have been awarded for a 
new high school to cost approximate- 
ly $1,054,500. The building will con- 
sist of 15 regular classrooms, a home 
economics department, an art depart- 
ment, library, industrial arts and vo- 
cational agriculture shops, clinic, of- 
fices, band and choral rooms, cafe- 
teria, gymnasium and small audi- 
torlum 


Joseph M. Corcoran of Columbia, 
representing Lyons and Carnahan, 
Publishers, has resigned to join with 
Fred L. Spees to represent in Mis- 
souri the L, W. Singer Company 


administrative as- 
Ferguson-F lorissant 


J. E. Morris, 
sistant in the 
School, will serve as discussion leader 
at the National Conference of the 
Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development to meet in 
Washington, D. C., March 7-9 


J. S. MeCollum, principal of the 
Ferguson Senior High School, will 
serve as a committee member of the 
North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools to determine 
schools to be unqualifiedly recom- 
mended. The committee will meet in 
Chicago, March 28 to April 1 
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SUBURBAN TEACHERS 
PLAN TO HIRE 
CREDIT MANAGER 


June 1 has been set as the target 
date for the Suburban Teachers 
Credit Union to hire a full-time credit 
manager. The decision was made by 
the credit union’s board of directors 
December 7. 

Up until the decision to hire a full- 
time credit manager Mrs. Ruth Bar- 
thel has handled the accounts, assist- 
ed by Peggy Barthel for the last five 
months. They will continue until the 
credit manager is hired. 

Major qualifications for the position 
are: Man; 25 to 50 years old; college 


education or the equivalent; ability 
to do bookkeeping and ability to meet 
people easily. Starting salary is $400 
per month. 

Applications may be sent to the 
Suburban Teachers Credit Union, 
Room 220, Slavin Building, 8000 Bon- 
homme Ave., Clayton, St. Louis 5, Mo. 


‘TEACHING SPEECH’ 
NOW IN 3rd EDITION 


The third edition of “Teaching 
Speech,” a textbook for beginning 
speech teachers by Dr. Loren Reid, 
professor of speech at the University 
of Missouri, has been issued. 





of acceptance by the 


schools of America 


This, our 75th year, we have available the newest 


editions in both cursive and manuscript writing. 


Please contact us 
if your pupils 
are having any 
handwriting 
difficulties. We 







Write for information and 


free catalog. 









work with one 
subject only — 
handwriting. 
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The book covers the aims of speech, 


speech and the school, courses of 


study for the high school and college 
student, methods of producing and 
directing high school debate or plays 
and many other facets of speech 
teaching 

It was printed in the first edition 
in 1952 and the second edition in 1954. 
The third edition is printed by Art- 
craft Press of Columbia, Mo. 

The book also covers testing, grad- 
ing, examining, speech making, plan- 
ning an assembly program and the 
art of criticism. 

Dr. Reid is a graduate of Grinnell, 
took graduate work at the University 
of Chicago and the State University 
of Iowa and has taught at the Uni- 
versity of Utah and the University 
of Southern California. 


Elementary Education 
Conference June 27-July 1 


A summer conference on _  ele- 
mentary education will be held June 
27 through July 1 on the University 
of Missouri campus at Columbia. It 
will be sponsored by the University 
of Missouri College of Education and 
Division of Continuing Education in 
cooperation with the Missouri Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, MSTA. 

The conference will combine the 
annual reading conference, the con- 
ference on special education and the 
kindergarten conference. The new 
combination will include the areas of 
mathematics and the elementary 
principalship. The program also in- 
cludes several topics of general in- 
terest to elementary educators. 

Major presentations will be made 
by Dr. Hanna Hicks, University of 
Indiana; Dr. Lucile Lindberg, Vice- 
President for Kindergartens, Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education In- 
ternational, Queens College; Dr. Mary 
Austin, President-Elect of the Inter- 
national Reading Association, Harv- 
ard University; Agnes Mahoney, 
principal of a special education ele- 
mentary school in Indianapolis; Dr. 
Maurice Hartung, Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago; and 
Dr. Herbert Schooling, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Webster Groves, 
Mo. 

Within the framework of the theme 
“This We Believe about Elementary 
Education” presentations will be 
made, discussions carried on, and sev- 
eral workshop experiences will be 
provided. All these activities will em- 
phasize the goals, methods, skills, 
services and organization found in a 
sound modern program in the ele- 
mentary school. 

The program has been designed so 
that one may attend as many days 
as desired. Those attending for the 
full five days of the conference may 
secure lodging in specially designated 
University dormitories. 
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MRS. DELLA WEST, 59, a first 
grade teacher in the Potosi Schools 
for the past four years, died in early 
December at Bonne Terre Hospital. 

MRS. ALMA LUNA, 43, a teacher 
in Ozark County schools for eight 
years, died Sunday, December 20, in 
Gainesville. She retired from teaching 
in 1944 to become a caseworker in 
the Ozark County Welfare Office. 

GERTRUDE DEVORSS, former St. 
Joseph elementary school teacher and 
principal and a teacher for more than 
42 years, died January 6 in St. Joseph. 

FLORENCE SAVILLA SURBECK, 
86, a retired school teacher, died De- 
cember 8 in Elmer. She taught at 
the rural Bunce school near her home 
in Elmer and in Monte Vista, Colo. 
She was a graduate of Northeast Mis- 
souri State Teachers College. 

DR. FRANK M. SSKWOR, 56, so- 
ciology professor at Harris Teachers 
College in St. Louis, died December 
31 in St. Louis. He had taught in 
St. Louis since 1928, teaching social 
studies and mathematics at McKinley 
High School 24 years and serving 
briefly as principal of Rock Springs 
School. 

MRS. MAUD MILLER, 92, a re- 
tired rural school teacher, died De- 
cember 17 in Trenton. She also taught 
in the elementary school at Laredo 
for 30 years. 

MARSHALL B. (MIKE) RIE- 
GERT, teacher and coach at Nor- 
mandy High School for 19 years, died 
January 1. 

MRS. ANNIE LOUISE COLE 
MARSHALL, a teacher at Scott 
School in Portageville, died January 
24, apparently from fumes from a gas 
heater. 

DR. HARRY A. PHILLIPS, pro- 
fessor emeritus of agriculture and 
geography at Central Missouri State 
College, died January 27 at the Medi- 
cal Center in Warrensburg. 

MRS. GEORGIA KELLEY, 80, died 
January 2 at the St. Francis Hospital 
in Maryville. In her earlier years she 
had taught im Nodaway and Atchison 
Counties. 

MRS. ELLEN BAILIFF, teacher in 
the Kinyon School in Poplar Bluff, 
died last June at her home in Dexter. 
She had taught many years in Stod- 
dard County before accepting her po- 
sition in Poplar Bluff. 





ADVISE STRICTER LIMITS 
ON ADMITTING Ist GRADERS 


A recommendation that first grad- 
ers should be 6 years old on or before 
the starting date of school was given 
by the majority of 358 members and 
142 presidents of school boards in 


MARCH, 1960 


Missouri and 195 school superin- 
tendents in a recent poll conducted 
by the Missouri School Boards Asso- 
ciation. 

About 55 per cent of the school 
board members gave the recommen- 
dation as compared to more than half 


of the board presidents and 71 per 
cent of the superintendents. 


Only 8 per cent of the board mem- 
bers and 6 per cent of the superin- 
tendents recommended admitting 
children who become 6 years old by 


the start of the second semester, 
whereas 22.5 per cent of the board 
presidents were in favor of it 

The board members, presidents and 
superintendents who reported are ap- 
parently of the opinion that children 
entering the first grade should be 
older than the present policies now 
require them to be. 

Only a small percentage recom- 
mend entrance into the first grade 
on the basis of readiness, maturity or 
ability 





JAPANESE 


PAINTING 


Fascinating and simple as can be to do. new HORIZONS 


Enchantingly Oriental in effect. 


It's string, water colors and paper. 


Show your students the enjoy- 
able new art of string painting. 
Its appeal is to any grade-school 
age. It is sure to intrigue and 
stimulate young imaginations. 

With only common string, tem- 
pera or powdered water colors and 
paper, youngsters create novel 
double-image designs. Each de- 
sign is a delightful surprise; every 
pattern is new and exciting—the 
paint-soaked strings having fallen 
into their own pattern on paper. 


Use tempera or powdered water 
colors. Make a few trial tests to 


find best paint consistency. 








a suggestion 


we hope proves helpful 





To get seasonal designs, try 
light spring pastels, gaudy sum- 
mer hues, warm autumn shades, 
soft winter tones. For bold trop- 
ical florals try 2 brilliant colors; 
subtle monochromatic, light tints. 


EASY HOW-TO-DO-IT 
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Fold paper over. 
Press down and 
pull out string. 


Drop onto a fold 
of paper astring ! 
dipped in paint. 





Try one color. 
Then, different 
colored strings. 


Healthful, delicious, satisfying ; 





Wrigley's 


lively, long- 







Enjoy the little lift 
you get from the 
lasting flavor of delicious 
Gum. And, remember 


that the smooth, satisfying chewing helps 
relieve tensions. (Aids digestion, too). 








M.U. PLANS EXPANSION 
OF GRADUATE PROGRAM 
WITH STATE COLLEGES 


The University of Missouri is ex- 
panding its cooperative graduate 
program with State colleges, provid- 
ing for establishment of Graduate 
Centers offering complete curricula 
for master’s degrees in those State 
colleges, according to Dr. Loran G. 
Townsend, Dean of the College of 
Education and Director of the Sum- 
mer Session at the University. 

Southwest Missouri State College 
at Springfield and Southeast Mis- 
souri State College at Cape Girardeau 


have already invited the University 
to establish such Graduate Centers 
at their institutions and Dr. Town- 
send said this would be done in time 
to offer the programs on_ those 
campuses for the 1960 Summer Ses- 
sions. It is possible other Graduate 
Centers may be established in the 
future. 

The cooperative graduate program 
was first established five years ago 
when the University and Southwest 
Missouri State College instituted a 
program to offer half the required 
work toward a master’s degree on 
the College campus at Springfield, 
under supervision of the University 
Graduate School and the remaining 


Outstanding LAIDLAW Publications... 


ARITHMETIC + ENGLISH + HISTORY 
The LAIDLAW HISTORY Series 


Eibling «+ King + Harlow 
e GREAT NAMES IN OUR COUNTRY’S 


STORY 


© OUR COUNTRY’S STORY 
¢ OUR BEGINNINGS IN THE OLD WORLD 
¢ OUR UNITED STATES 


The GOOD ENGLISH Series, Grades 2-8 


Shane + Ferris * Keener 


Flexible Organization to Meet Classroom 


Needs 


Abundance of Oral and Written Practice 
English Handbooks — Grades 3-8 
Teachers’ Editions — Grades 2-8 


The Waderstandiug ARITHMETIC Series 


ARITHMETIC 


6. 


Rt SWAIE ULRICH COOKE 
Lae ew anormans 


Grades 1-8 + 


© A Completely New Ist and 2nd Grade 
Program 


McSwain + Ulrich + Cooke 


¢ A Step-by-Step Teaching Plan 
*® Planned Reteaching and Maintenance 
® A Proven Problem Solving Plan 


Your LAIDLAW Representatives 
William Furkin — C. E. Keltner 


LAIDLAW 


™ BROTHERS 


RIVER FOREST, ILL. — SUMMIT, N. J. 
PALO ALTO, CALIF. —- ATLANTA, GEORGIA — DALLAS, TEXAS 





SCHOOL AND 


half on the University campus at 
Columbia. 

Two years later a similar program 
was established in cooperation with 
Southeast Missouri State College at 
Cape Girardeau and those programs 
have continued to the present. 

Dr. Townsend explained that under 
the new program the student may 
take all of his work toward the 
master degree on the campus of the 
cooperating institution, although he 
will be enrolled as a student in the 
Graduate School of the University of 
Missouri and will receive his advanced 
degree from the University. 


SALARY STUDY GROUP 
FORMED AT JEFF. CITY 


Teacher welfare in Jefferson City 
took a step forward December 9 with 
the formation of a salary study com- 
mittee. 

Chosen to represent the community 
teachers association were Marvin 
Fleming, Charles Claiborn, Mrs. Clu- 
nette Everhart and Helen Marie Laux. 
Joe Collins, president of the CTA in 
Jefferson City, will be an ex officio 
member. 

The board of education approved 
the formation of the committee and 
named two of its members to serve 
on it. It further recommended that 
members rotate in serving from year 
to year on a salary committee. 

The CTA executive committee rec- 
ommended amending the constitution 
to establish a standing committee on 
salary study. Work in this vital area 
would then continue as the Board of 
Education suggested by its action. 

The present salary schedule in Jef- 
ferson City schools was basically de- 
veloped in 1954-55. Beginning salaries 
were raised in 1958 and maximums 
were raised $150 in 1959. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
OFFERS EUROPEAN SEMINAR 


A traveling seminar in health edu- 
cation to 11 countries in Europe will 
be sponsored by Washington Univer- 
sity June 12 to July 23. 

Organized by European Traveling 
Seminar of Washington, D. C., the 
seminar will afford mature students 
an opportunity to engage in direct 
study of health and education prob- 
lems in Denmark, England, Finland, 
France, Germany, Holland, Norway, 
Scotland, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
Russia. The work will include lec- 
tures, discussions with leading health 
officials and educators in the respec- 
tive countries, observation of pro- 
grams and facilities for health and 
education and independent reading. 

The tour will cost $1,390 including 
transportation from New York, 
meals, lodging and tips. Travel will 
be via Scandinavian Airlines System. 

Two to six units will be offered for 
those desiring credit. An additional 
$25 per unit is not included in the 
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ELECTED PRESIDENT 


to grow in their classroom abilities 
and helps the administration deter- 


mine salary levels for teachers 


American Vocational Association 
which meets every year in conjunc 
tion with the NVATA 


Warren C. Ashby, President of 

Hicks-Ashby, Kansas City, Missouri 

” was elected 
City President of 
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icio Chicago early By Ginsburg and Nassi 
_ emma eae This text provides an easy, 
Mr. Ashby ‘ci : . 
and :, par will serve in natural, and exciting introduction 
peaacmeaienenae this capacity tothe Spanish language. Through 
sit See SOUR. the aural-oral or “direct” ap- 
’ Warren, as he is known to many h hi ] 
school administrators, has been as- proac fo teac ing a anguage, 
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i armed forces for three years, he or- course. 
na ganized the Hicks-Ashby Company 
in 1946 and has served as President PRIMERA 
since that time. 
The National School Supply and 
Equipment Association is an associa- 
tion of distributors and manufactur- 
ers of school supplies and equipment By Ginsburg and Nassi 
1- dedicated to the school children of : : : . 
Wl America and to producing and dis- : Here is a basic tex! for first-year 
"a tributing the best tools of education. ‘_ Spanish courses designed to give 
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: be more simply stated than for oth- R tati : 
} ers. A secondary teacher of one sub- epresentatives: 


Bernard J. Carter, 461 Miller Dr., Elgin, Ill. 
Robert Krones, 2N-776 N. Willow, Elmhurst, Ill. 
Robert Rich, 814 Sunset, Sullivan, III. 


ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 


310 W. Polk St. 


ject may have as his primary goal 
the development of a certain set of 
skills and knowledge for each stu- 
dent to achieve to the best of his 
ability. 

On the other hand, a_ primary 
teacher may have a much more de- 
tailed set of goals for her pupils. 

Each teacher uses test results and 
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from understanding the number system 
PrIWE - from knowing how to analyze problems and make equations 


from gaining insight into mathematical relationships— 


This is what puts pupils ‘way ahead when they've studied 


Seeing Through Arithmetic 


BY HARTUNG, VAN ENGEN, AND KNOWLES 
Now completed through Grade 6 


Write for FREE sample-page booklet #490 to see how 
these textbooks and their Teaching Guides can help 
you build in your pupils the strong foundations they 
need either to become successful in science or to be 
competent in ordinary lifetime mathematics. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO 11 ATLANTA 5 DALLAS 2 PALO ALTO FAIR LAWN, N.J. 


Drury Coleg 


The Graduate Study Program 


FOR SUMMER 1960 
First Term: June 1-July 6 
Second Term: July 7-August 9 

























For those who 
now teach with commitment 
and who desire to grow into 


MASTER 


teachers 










4ddress inquiries to the dean, 

Drury College, 

Spring fiel 
Mo. 
























COUNSELORS WHO WISH TO 
MAKE A MORE EFFECTIVE CONTRIBUTIO} 
TO THE CAUSE OF INDIVIDUAL 
DEVELOP MENT IN THE 




















THOSE WHOSE 
PERSONAL GIFTS ARE 
SUCH THAT THEY OUGHT TO 
DISCOVER THE CHALLENGE OF AD- 
SANCED EDUCATION FOR THE GREATE 
ERSONAL FULFILLMENT 


For those 
teachers and adminis- 
trators who wish to extend 
the frontiers of their liberal 
education 
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MASTER OF EDUCATION s6cf8V'CE 
DEGREE 
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BONDS VOTED 


Hickman Mills: $450,000 for the 
construction of elementary class- 
rooms. 


Kickapoo: $278,000 issue to con- 
struct 12-classroom building. 


O'Fallon: $105,000 issue to con- 
struct 6 additional classrooms at 
Fort Zumwalt, and for the acquisition 
of ground elsewhere for a future 
building site. 


Raytown: $500,000 issue for class- 
room construction. 


Pattonville: $625,000 issue for con- 
struction of an elementary school and 
additions to two other schools. 


Parkville: $550,000 issue to add 17 
classrooms, a cafeteria, and a gym to 
Park Hill junior high. 


Marshfield: $210,000 issue for con- 
struction of 12-room elementary 
school. 


Eldon: $595,000 issue to construct 
a high school and remodel present 
high school building for use as a jun- 
ior high. 


North Kansas City: $3,300,000 issue 
to build new schools and additions to 
others. 


Scott County R-3: $278,000 for con- 
struction of an elementary school and 
the improvement of the high school 
at Oran. 


Hallsville: $70,000 for the addition 
of four classrooms. 


Hickory Hills: $215,000 for con- 
struction of 12 classroom addition 


Ladue: $3,300,000 to construct 
classroom units for elementary, junior 
high and senior high school grades. 


Grandview: $590,000 to construct 
first unit of a high school. 


Center: $175,000 issue to build a 
gymnasium and 4 classrooms in the 
South City View school and improve 
lighting in the Center elementary 
school. 


SL SL ENCHILADAS 

Foreign languages are now being 
served up with hamburgers at an 
elementary school in Houston, Texas 


During the school’s lunch hour, a 
listening program in Spanish is held 
in the cafeteria. While the pupils 
munch on their sandwiches, voices 
of Spanish children are broadcast by 
the loudspeaker. The lunch-hour class 
features easily-remembered conversa- 
tional phrases in Spanish after the 
same thought has been expressed in 
English. Only problem 
the usual cafeteria lunch, children 
now want tamales and enchiladas! 


instead of 





FILMSTRIPS 
for 
Your N.D.E.A. List 
Chemistry, Physics, Biology, Gen. S« 
Spanish, French (With records) 
Write for Catalog or Demonstration 
J. W. WELSH FILM SERVICE 
Rt. 9, Box 747, Springfield, Mo. 














Professional Personal Service 
Teacher Placement Service 
Colorado Education Association 
1605 Penn. Dept. 3 Denver 3, Colo 








TEAGH IN COLORADO 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
Missoula, Mont. 


1 U I Member N.A.T.A. 


45 Years' Placement Service 


ALASKA, HAWAII, FOREIGN 
ALL WESTERN STATES 
Opportunities Unlimited. 


Western Certification Booklet with 
FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. Register Now! 
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ROCKIT TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


410 Guaranty Bank Bidg. 





Denver, Colo. 


TEACHERS COME WEST 


Excellent positions and salaries We 
cover the entire West and Alaska. Free 
Registration. Unexcelled Service 








Offers you a 
WIDE CHOICE 
of 


SUMMER 
PROGRAMS 


Creorge Peabody College for Teachers 


m FULL SUMMER SESSION 
m EARLY SUMMER TERM 
m LATE SUMMER TERM 


m INTERSESSION 
= WORKSHOPS 


—June 13-August 19 
—June 13 - July 16 
—July 18-August 19 


—August 22-September 2 


—short, intensive courses 


in specialized fields. 


doorway of Tennessee's vast recreational and 
sight-seeing area—Tennessee's Great Lakes of 
the South, Great Smokies, and the historical Old 
South. Write today for SUMMER BULLETIN 


Let a summer on Peabody's air-conditioned 
campus stretch your mind and stir your imagi- 
nation while you enjoy the beautiful and relax- 
ing experience of summer study at the very 


Address: 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
Nashville 5, Tennessee 


“A southern school with national and international recognition.’ 
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SPRINGFIELD CTA SPONSORS 
STUDY CONFERENCE 


The Professional Growth Commit- 
tee of the Springfield Community 
Teachers Association sponsored a 
Study Conference attended by about 
400 at Parkview High School on Feb- 
ruary 8. 

Dr. Arthur W. Foshay, Executive 
Director Horace Mann-Lincoln Insti- 
tute, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, gave the keynote address 
to open the conference. His topic, 
“Challenging Learners at All Levels,”’ 
was the theme of the study confer- 
ence. Participants attended study 
group sessions dealing with the fol- 
lowing topics: 1. Social and Cultural 
Factors Affecting Learning; 2. Hu- 
man Variabilities Affecting Learn- 


ing; 3. Present Day Curriculum Is- 
sues: 4. Adapting Instructional Ma- 
terials to the Varying Abilities; 5. 
Development of Critical Thinking. 

Outstanding educators in charge of 
the group study sessions were: Dr. 
A. Sterl Artley, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Missouri University; Raymond 
Roberts, Director of Curriculum, 
State Department of Education; Dr. 
Frank W. Clippinger, Dean, Drury 
College, Springfield; Dr. A. G. Jelinek, 
Professor of Education, Drury Col- 
lege; Dr. M. D. Grow, Professor of 
Education, Drury College; Dr. Harry 
Siceluff, Professor of Education, 
Southwest State College: Dr. Richard 
Wilkinson, Professor of Education, 
Southwest State College; and Dr. 
James Pollard, Director of Counsel- 
ing, Springfield Public Schools. 


NEW LOW ELECTRIC RATES FOR 





HOME HEATING !—— 


MORE THAN HALF-A-MILLION FAMILIES around the 
country use Electricity exclusively to heat their homes. 
NOW—the big news for Kansas City Power & Light 
Company customers is that they, too, may begin 

to enjoy all the many benefits of modern-day 


Electric Heating at lower cost than ever before. 











Get the new booklet on Electric 
Heating. Learn about the var- 
ious types of Electric Heating 
equipment, estimated operating 
costs and the budget payment 
plan for Electricity used in 
a completely All-Electric home. 
Call or ask for it at our office. 











ELECTRIC HEATING brings benefits you may never have 


dreamed possible! 


CLEAN . . . No flame, no smoke, no soot; cleaning and redecorating costs 


reduced. 


SAFE .. . As safe as the electric light you read by. 
ECONOMICAL . . . Electric Heating is reasonable in cost; usually cheapest 


to install and maintain. 


HEALTHFUL . . . No flues or vents; steady, even heat; no hot spots, 


cold areas and drafts. 


KANSAS CITY POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
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Dinner was served in the cafeteria 


from 6:00 to 7:00. Parkview “Sing- 
ing Strings’ furnished music during 
the dinner hour. 

The conference was summarized by 
Dr. Foshay with group leaders giving 
questions from the study groups for 
the final session. 


SALARY SCHEDULE 
TOPS $11,700 


The Board of Education of the 
School District of Clayton adopted an 
entirely new salary schedule which 
incorporates within its structure sev- 
eral unique provisions. 

The basic schedule has a ten-year 
span. The beginning salaries and 
maximum salaries in the four cate- 
gories are as follows: B.A., $5,000 to 
$8,500; M.A., $5,200 to $8,700; M.A. 
plus 30 hours, $5,400 to $8,900; Ph.D., 
$5,600 to 9,100. 

Merit Schedules 

On top of the basic schedule are 
three schedules involving merit: the 
Progressive Schedule in five steps, 
ranging from $9,200 for a teacher 
with a Master’s Degree to $10,400 for 
a teacher with a Doctorate; the Ad- 
vanced Schedule in five steps, rang- 
ing from $10,700 for an M.A. plus 30 
hours to $11,700 for a teacher with a 
Ph.D.; and finally the Extended 
Schedule available to all four “lad- 
ders” extending beyond the maxi- 
mums of each “ladder” and with no 
top limit. 

A special cooperative committee 
began work in January, developing 
evaluative criteria for and methods of 
applying such criteria to a positive 
type merit system that will involve 
teachers who choose to be so con- 
sidered at the time they become eligi- 
ble for consideration under the Pro- 
gressive, Advanced, and Extended 
schedules. 


CHILD'S IQ VARIES. 
REDBOOK ARTICLE SAYS 


A child’s intelligence is not fixed 
at birth and according to new studies 
his IQ may rise or fall more than 50 
points as he grows older, John Lord 
Lagemann points out in “Your Child's 
Intelligence,” an article in the Febru- 
ary issue of Redbook Magazine. 

“New research, some of it being 
popularly reported for the first time 
in this article, is showing how a 
child’s total personality influences his 
intelligence,”’ the article states. 

Lagemann spent two months talk- 
ing with leading educators, psycholo- 
gists and child-development experts in 
universities, schools and clinics 
throughout the nation before writing 
the article. 

The author explains that person- 
ality differences have a very definite 
influence on whether a child’s Intelli- 
gence Quotient rises or falls. 

“Little is gained by saying that a 
child is smarter or dumber than other 
children,”” Lagemann says. “What 
counts is helping him make the most 
of whatever he has.” 
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IN HOSPITAL 97 DAYS 


following automobile accident: 


MSTA Group Insurance Has Paid 
$2,713.53 to date and still paying! 








Mrs. Reva Norman 





Would your Insurance pay medical bills like these—Plus a Salary? 


Mail coupon. Find out How and Why our MSTA protection is BEST for teachers 
and their families. 








MR. EVERETT KEITH, MSTA Bldg., Columbia, Missouri 
I am a member of MSTA and eligible for MSTA protection. Please send me full information 
about MSTA’s low-cost protection plan. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 








SUCCESS 
IN SPELLING 


for 
better 
spelling 
skills 


Outstanding word lists on 
three ability levels, consist- 
ing of words most often 
used in writing. 


2 Strongest phonetic and 

word-analysis program— 
pupils learn how to spell 
and how to continue as 
good spellers. 


3 Superior Teacher’s Editions 
clear and specific, with an- 
swers reproduced on text 
pages. 


World 
Book Company 


2126 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 16, Illinois 


Sam M. Spees 
Missouri representative 
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Tax Deductions For 


Educational Expenses 
Federal 


permit teachers in certain instances 


income tax regulations 
to deduct expenses incurred for ed- 


ucational purposes. 


Under the regulations, expendi- 
tures for education are deductible 
if undertaken “primarily for the pur- 
pose” of (1) maintaining or im- 
proving skills required by a_ tax- 
payer in his employment or other 
trade or business, or (2) meeting the 
express requirements of the tax- 


payer's employer or applicable 
law) imposed as a condition to the 
retention by the taxpayer of his sal- 
ary, status or employment. The reg- 
ulations also provide that if it is 
customary for other established mem- 
bers of the taxpayer’s trade or busi- 
ness to undertake education of the 
type referred to in (1) above, the 
taxpayer will ordinarily be  con- 
sidered to have undertaken this ed- 


ucation for the required purposes. 


You are eligible to file for deduc- 
tions for educational expenses if you 
were a fully qualified teacher before 
you took those courses. You are not 
eligible if you were not a fully qual- 
ified teacher, and took the courses 
in order to meet minimum require- 


ments for professional status. 


If, as an incidental result of your 
advanced — studies, your position 
should subsequently be changed o1 
somewhat improved, your expenses 
could qualify for deduction if you 
primary purpose was to maintain on 
improve your skills, rather than to 
qualify for such change in assign- 
ment, or for a substantial advance- 
ment in your status. 

Expenditures made by a taxpayer 
for his education are not deductible 
if they are for education undertaken 
primarily for the purpose of obtain- 
ing a new position or substantial ad- 
vancement in position, or primarily 
for the purpose of fulfilling the gen- 
eral educational aspirations or othe1 
personal purposes of the taxpayer. 
The fact that the education under- 
taken meets express requirements fon 
the new position or substantial ad- 


vancement in position will be an im- 








portant factor indicating that the ed- 
ucation is undertaken primarily fo 
the purpose of obtaining such posi- 
tion or advancement, unless such ed- 
ucation is required as a condition to 
the retention by the taxpayer of his 
present employment. In any event, 
if education is required of the tax- 
payer in order to meet the minimum 
requirements for qualification or es- 
tablishment in his intended trade on 
business or specialty therein, the ex- 
pense of such education is personal 
in nature and therefore is not de- 


ductible. 


Travel 


In general, a taxpayer's expendi- 


tures for travel (including travel 


while on sabbatical leave) as a form 
of education shall be considered as 
primarily personal in nature and 


therefore not deductible. 


If a taxpayer travels away from 
home primarily to obtain education 
the expenses of which are deductible 
under this section, his expenditures 
for travel, meals, and lodging while 
away from home are deductible. 
However, if as an incident of such 
trip the taxpayer engages in some 
personal activity such as sightseeing, 
social visiting or entertaining, o1 
other recreation, the portion of the 
expenses attributable to such per- 
sonal activity constitutes nonde- 
ductible personal or living expenses 
and is not allowable as a deduction. 
If the taxpayer's travel away from 
home is primarily personal, the tax- 
payers expenditures for _ travel, 
meals, and lodging (other than meals 
and lodging during the time spent in 
participating in deductible educa- 
tional pursuits) are not deductible. 
Whether a particular trip is primarily 
personal or primarily to obtain edu- 
cation, the expenses of which are de- 
ductible under this section, depends 
upon all the facts and circumstances 
of each case. An important factor to 
be taken into consideration in mak- 
ing the determination is the relative 
amount of time devoted to personal 
activity as compared with the time 
devoted to educational pursuits. Ex- 
penses in the nature of commuters’ 
fares are not deductible. 
COMMUNITY 
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Question: What is the best type of 


insurance for young teachers? 


1. Insurance that gives protection for the 


lowest cost. 


2. Insurance with graduated premiums 
... lowest during the beginning years. 


3. Insurance that is easily converted 
to other policies. 





YOU'RE RIGHT. No matter what you 
answered you scored. And the ultimate 
answer is the Missouri State Teachers 
Association group plan for life insur- 


ance 


MSTA Insurance offers protection at 
lower rates than are possible any other 
way... rates beginning as low as $5.37 
per thousand in annual premiums 


MSTA Insurance gives protection at the 
time when we can least afford it, during 
the years when we are struggling to get 
started in our life’s profession and when 
we are raising our families 


MSTA Insurance can be converted with 
out evidence of insurability to a special 
level premium plan of life insurance 
available only to members of the Mis 


souri State Teachers Association 


For further information without obliga- 
tion fill out the form below 


> om 
. : ’ 7 
e Missouri State Teachers Association e 
® Columbia, Missouri . 
© . 
. Please send me additional information about @¢ 
@ MSTA’s Group Life Insurance Plan for mem- ® 
© bers. © 
o » 
7 . 
* NAME ° 
B 
« oe 
e ADDRESS e 
° & 
© CITY STATE ° 
e ° 
@eeeeeoceaceaca eae eee ee eee eoeeeeeee8ee 
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Van Nostrand 


Science Texts 


Your assurance of timely, accu- 


rate books for high schools 


EARTH SCIENCE 
THE WORLD WE LIVE IN 


1960 edition 


Namowitz, Stone 


A beautiful new edition of the 


acknowledged leader in its field. 


PHYSICS— 
AN EXACT SCIENCE 


1959 


White 


A challenging new text by the 


‘Continental Classroom" teacher. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE 
A BASIC COURSE 


1959 


Hogg, Cross, Vordenberg 


A popular survey of physics, 


chemistry, earth science, meteor- 


ology and astronomy. 


Van Nostrand 


120 Alexander St. 
Princeton, N. J. 
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M.U. Summer 
Science Program 
For H.S. Students 


The College of Arts and Science 
of the University of Missouri, with 
the support of the National Science 
Foundation, is presenting a_ two- 
week science program for 60 high- 
ability high school students from 
July 11, 1960, to July 23, 1960. 
Scholastic records and recommenda- 
tions of teachers will be the criteria 
used in selecting the 60 most prom- 
ising applicants. The program is 
open to all students who will be en- 
tering their sophomore, junior 01 
senior year (10th, 11th or 12th 
in the Fall of 1960 without 
regard to sex, race, or geographic 
location in the United States. Se- 
lection of the 60 participants in this 


grade 


program will be completed early in 
May. 

The purpose of this program is 
to appraise high-ability high school 
students of eight basic science fields 
and to interest them in these fields. 
This program is not a training pro- 


cram, but the participants will cer- 
gS | 


tainly acquire some factual knowl- 
edge. 

The participants will spend ap- 
proximately one-and-one-half days 
in each of eight science fields: As- 
tronomy, Botany, Chemistry, Geol- 
ogy, Mathematics, Physics, Psy- 
chology, and Zoology. Most of the 
time will be spent, in small groups, 
in challenging laboratory work un- 
der the direction of some of the best 
scientists on the University of Mis- 
souri faculty. In addition, oppor- 
tunities to talk with other members 
of the science faculty in their lab- 
oratories will be arranged. Lectures 
and discussions describing the com- 
position, the subdivisions, and the 
career possibilities of each of these 
eight basic areas will be included. 
The University libraries will be 
made available to the participants. 
Special lectures on such subjects as 
“The Philosophy of Science’’, “Schol- 
arship as a Career’, and “The Role 
of the Scientist in the Modern Com- 
munity” will be given. At least one 
field trip will be provided. The two 





exacting. 


All new 
Metropolitan 





Achievement Tests 


for Grades 1-9 





Today’s curriculum 
is more demanding 
than ever before! 


1. Its content is expanded. 


2. Its standards are varied and 


meet today’s challenge 


1. in content.—They offer unmatched coverage of 
today’s curriculum including work-study skills 
and science and social studies content. 


2. instandards.—The norms, based on over 500,000 
pupils in 49 states, represent the most up-to- 
date picture of pupil achievement. 
World Book Company 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois 


Sam M. Spees, Missouri representative 
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ill cer- weeks will be jammed with a full SCHOOL BUSINESSMEN The conference will be held April 
knowl- schedule, but this schedule will in- CHANGE CONFERENCE DATE 23-30 at Arrowhead Lodge, Lake of 
: ae : at "Serer ae the Ozarks 
clude such social events as a picnic Dates for the Missouri Association 
all Sails 0 & s : of School Business Officials Spring Reservations should be mailed to 
id ap- mapee coke “teas” where science will Conference have been changed to one G. Edwin Popkess, Jr., Arrowhead 
! days still be talked: scientists with whom week later than previously an- Lodge, U.S. Route 54, Lake Ozark 
Is: As- to talk will be present at these events. nounced. Mo 
Geol- The participants will be housed 
Psy- and fed in University dormitory fa- 
of the cilities. Responsible, full-time coun- 
~ -. 4 rat 
sroups, selors, who will be science graduate ‘ V Tt: 
rk un- students or high school science teach- 
ie | A he ° ° i ° ; t . Y _ ) Ta.’ 
. best ers, will live with small groups of THEORY of MUSIC THEO) OF MUSI¢ 
| Mis- participants in the dormitories. The THREE BOO 
: — ne , KS IN ONE! 
»)ppor- Student Union facilities and the Stu- Th ~— . 
nae nana re , eory and Harmony — History of Music— 
mbers dent Health Service facilities of the Musical Form. 
r lab- University, as well as other Uni- A sound musical foundation for those 
ctures versity facilities, will be available to students who are interested in, but who 
; as may not make music their profession 
com- the participants. Furnishes a sound, broad foundation for 
1 the The total cost to the participating those who do intend to continue this art 
these student will be $42.00 for room and 
ided. board for the two weeks. Of course. HARLOW PUBLISHING CORP., Oklahoma City _) 
| be each participant must provide his 
ants. own transportation to Columbia, 
ts as Missouri. Some scholarships are 
shol- available on the basis of established 
Role need. 
‘om- Further information regarding 
one this program and application forms 
two can be obtained from Dr. John E. 
— Peterson, Department of Botany, 








University of Missouri, Columbia, 


Missouri. 


WINNERS OF 1960 
GOLDEN KEY AWARDS 
; \ 





James Russell Wiggins, executive 
editor of the Washington (D.C.) Post 
and the teacher who most influenced 
his career, Mrs. Ethel Gower of Still- 
water, Minn., are recipients of the 
fifth annual Golden Key awards. The 
awards, sponsored by seven national 
educational organizations, were pre- 
sented February 13 at the Atlantic 
City convention of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators. 


e School Science Equipment — 
chemicals, apparatus, 
teaching aids. 

e Many available under NDEA 
— Title Il. 





apparatus — ideal for elementary schools. 


\\ Set “A” — 79 pieces of the finest quality 
$59.50 





SCIENCE KIT — Recommended by Science 
Text Publishers, ACEI and 32 State Depts. of 
Education, SCIENCE KITS are found in schools 
in every State. 

The original, complete, portable laboratory for 
elementary schools, it contains over 80 pieces 
of quality apparatus, manuals (text-correlated) 
and Blough & Blackwood's Teaching Elementary 
Science. $39.95. 


SCIENCE KIT, JR. — Portable laboratory 
with all the equipment needed for successful 
science instruction from kindergarten through 
Grade 3. Teacher's Manual of Experiments and 
Teaching Elementary Science Bulletin included. 
ACEI recommended. $21.75. 


SCIENCE KIT LAB — for the enlarged 
science programs in elementary and junior high 
school. Sturdily constructed of maple, the cab- 
inet has a heat and chemical-resistant top; 
stainless steel sink; plenty of storage snace; 
bulletin and peg board; three electric outlets; 
4” rubber-tired, ball-bearing wheels (two 
equipped with swivels and brakes for easy 
positioning). $279.00. 


Set “B” — 134 pieces of equipment 
selected especially for Junior H. S. use. 
$99.50 
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Science Kit will save you time...effort...money 


@ Freight Not Inciuded in Above Prices @ CURRENT Price Catalogs Available on Request 
@ Replacement Service — send for free circulars. 


% 
Wiggins received the Golden Key for at 
the spirit of responsible journalism 
and freedom of information he advo- 
cates through his own publication 
and through his position as president | 
of the American Society of News- | 
paper Editors. 


Senuing Educators Since 1939 
SCIENCE KIT, Inc. "eon an im Shia wena Y. 
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The word gets around with 


THE NEW BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 


For Grades 7 through 12 


By H. A. Greene, K. A. Loomis, N. W. Biedenharn, P. C. Davis, 


M. John, J. J. DeBoer, P. M. Yates, E. N. De Laney, T. Liddell 


and the word is better for... 


Better Speaking 
Better Listening 


Better Reading 


Better Writing 


THE NEW BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH provides a complete, 
coordinated program of instruction, designed to develop 
skills in four basic areas of communication — speaking, 
listening, reading, and writing. Each text provides strong 
coverage of all important elements of grammar, spelling 
and vocabulary development, with logical progression 
from grade to grade. Numerous and challenging drill, re- 
view, and maintenance activities are attractively presented. 
A thorough Testing Program in separate booklet form, 
Workbcok, and Handbook, and Teacher’s Edition are cor- 


related for use with each text. 


ROW, 


Evanston, Illinois 


PETERSON AND COMPANY 


Elmsford, New York 











AN OUTSTANDING EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCE 


1960 MISSOURIANA TOUR 


(The Eighth Annual Tour) 


ENROLL NOW FOR A TOUR HIGHLIGHTING 


® Missouri Business 


© Missouri History 


® Scenic Missouri 


in Action 


® Gracious Hospitality 


You can earn two (2) hours of credit for the Tour—three (3) or 
four (4) hours of credit with workshops before and after and in- 
cluding the Tour or you can earn full summer's credit with four weeks 


on campus in addition to the Tour and the workshops. 


or undergraduate credit. 


FOR ALL DETAILS WRITE TO: 


Dean of Instruction, Central Missouri State College 


Warrensburg, Missouri 


TOUR PROGRAM CO-SPONSORED BY: 


Central Missouri State College 


Missouri State Chamber of Commerce 


Graduate 











READING ASSOCIATION 
COUNCIL ORGANIZED 


The Springfield Council of the In- 
ternational Reading Association was 
organized January 29. Officers named 
were Estle Funkhouser, president; 
Nell Sewell, president-elect; Erma 
Walden, secretary; and Fern Mosby, 
treasurer. 

Hazel Ponder led a committee in 
drawing up the bylaws. Those who 
assisted her were Rosemary Williams, 
Fannie Reeves and Florence Kinloch. 
Miss Funkhouser made application 
for the charter. 

“Bringing Literature to Life in the 
Classroom” is the subject to be ex- 
plored at the next meeting of the 
council which will be in March. All 
who are concerned with the improve- 
ment of reading instruction in Spring- 
field are invited to affiliate with the 
council and help promote its growth. 


Business Teachers 
Plan Conference 


Dr. H. Pat Wardlaw, Assistant 
Commissioner of Education of the 
State Department of Education in 
Jefferson City, will be the featured 
speaker Saturday morning, April 9, 
at the annual spring conference of 
the Business Education Department 
of MSTA at the University of Mis- 
souri in Celumbia. 

Registration will begin at 9 a.m. 
in the new Business and Professional 
Administration building. The morn- 
ing session will emphasize the theme 
of the conference, “Fulfilling ow 
Educational Responsibilities” with Dr. 
Wardlaw speaking on the responsi- 
bilities of “Business Education in the 
School Curriculum.” His speech will 
be followed by a question-and-answer 
period in which the audience will be 
able to participate. 

The luncheon meeting will be from 
11:30 to 1:00 in the Memorial Stu- 
dent Union building. The Reverend 
Monk Bryan, minister of the Missouri 
Methodist Church, Columbia, is to 
address the members on “Fulfilling 
our Educational Responsibilities 
Through Personal Worth.” 

The theme of the conference will 
be carried out in the sectional meet- 
ings also. Well-qualified speakers will 
lead in the discussion of the following 
topics: 

“Automation in the Modern Book- 
keeping Course,” to be directed by 
Dr. Arthur C. Carlson of the School 
of Business, Washington University, 
St. Louis. Dr. Carlson has done a 
great deal of work in this area, both 
in his teaching and writing, as well 
as in speeches around the country. 

“Neglected Factors in Transcrip- 
tion” will be the subject for discus- 
sion by Mr. Charles E. Zoubek, Gregg 
Publishing Division, McGraw - Hill 
Book Company, New York. Mr. Zou- 
bek is co-author of Gregg Shorthand 
Simplified. His presentation will in- 
clude suggestions for meeting some 
of the transcription problems experi- 
enced by each shorthand teacher. 
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Reservations for the luncheon may 
be made by sending a check for $1.50 
to Miss Mary Jane Lang, Room 312, 
Hill Hall, University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia. All reservations must be re- 
ceived by Wednesday, April 6. 

The officers of the Business Edu- 
cation Department are: Miss Wilma 
L. Sullivan, North Kansas City, 
President; Dr. Lucas Sterne, State 
College, Warrensburg, Vice President: 
Mrs. Alpha Brantner, Kirksville, Sec- 
retary; and Dr. Marie Vilhauer, State 
College, Cape Girardeau, Treasurer. 


ADMINISTRATORS ELECT 
OFFICERS, HONOR BELL 

The Missouri Association of School 
Administrators at a business meeting 
on January 15 at the University of 
Missouri in Columbia elected officers 
for its next year. 

The MASA officers for 1960 are 
C. W. Farnham of Parkway School 
District, St. Louis County, president; 
Roi S. Wood, Joplin, vice-president; 
and Mac Coverdell, Bowling Green, 
secretary. Members of the executive 
committee are Willard Graff, Spring- 
field, and O. Wayne Phillips, Kirks- 
ville. 

An award for outstanding service 
was presented at the Friday luncheon 
to Leslie Bell, Superintendent of Lex- 
ington Schools for the past 42 years. 
The award of Honorary Membership 
in the MASA was presented to Mr. 
Bell by Dr. C. A. Phillips, professor 
emeritus at the University. 


CABOOL PROGRAM 
EDUCATES PARENTS 

“Your Child’s School Today,” an in- 
service course, was held this year to 
explain Cabool's “ungraded” system 
to parents. 

The parent-teacher meetings were 
held once each week for eight weeks, 
six on the elementary and two on the 
secondary level. Due to the fact that 
Cabool developed a program of con- 
tinuous education beginning in the 
primary grades in 1948, Cabool ad- 
ministrators felt many new people 
had not had the opportunity to 
“grow up” with the ideas as they 
developed. The program culminates 
in a three-diploma system on the sec- 
ondary level. 

Schedule of the meetings follow: 

1. Overview and Philosophy of the 
Cabool School Plan—-Superintendent 
and Elementary Principal. 

2. Reading, How Taught, Etc. 
Catherine Tindel, second year teacher. 

3. Language Arts and Social Stud- 
ies—Lulu Belle Evans, third year 
teacher and panel. 

4. Science, Math and Fine Arts 
Ruth Wallace, eighth year teacher and 
panel. 

5. Tests, Grouping and Reporting 
Daisy Morse, remedial reading teach- 
er, and panel of administrators. 

6. Buzz session on previous sessions 
and final question period on elemen- 
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You'll see more, relax more ona 
Canadian Pacific vacation 


Coach seats are re- 


You'll never forget your 2,88 1-mile trip 
along the Banff-Lake Louise route aboard 
“The Canadian,” Canada’s only stainless- 
steel scenic-domed streamliner. From 
high up in the Scenic Domes, you'll thrill 
to the breath-taking view of the snow 
capped peaks and timbered trails of the 
majestic Canadian Rockies 

And aboard “The Canadian,” you'll 
find accommodations superb, the service 
unsurpassed. Choice but inexpensive 
meals are served in the Skyline Coffee 
Shop, the finest cuisine in the Deluxe 


Dining Room Car 
served at no extra cost. You may also 
travel tourist or first class 

In daily service throughout the year, 
“The Canadian” links Montreal and 
Toronto in the East with Vancouver in 


the West. The world’s longest, smoothest, 


scenic-dome ride! For full information 


see your local travel agent or 


581 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Plaza 9-4433 





A Career In the Investment Business 


Our firm established in 


1871, 
change, has positions available as regional 


member New York Stock Ex- 
representatives in 


areas in Missouri around Sedalia, St. Louis, Springfield, Joplin, 
Carthage, Nevada, Chillicothe, Maryville, Kirksville, Moberly, and 


Lexington. 


SALARY 


Starting salary around $400.00 per month depending on qualifi- 


cations. 


Applicants should be between the ages of 30 and 50 


Applicants are carefully screened by intensive day-long apti- 
tude tests conducted in St. Louis by a firm of professional per- 


sonnel counselors. 


TRAINING 


Applicants hired will 


be given 
stocks, bonds, and mutual funds. 


thorough training in selling 


Training conducted in our St. Louis office. 
Capable salesmen are selected for further intensive periodic 
training at the Wharton School of Finance, University of Pennsy]- 


vania. 


To apply write to Edward D. Jones, Jr. 


EDWARD D. JONES & CO. 


Members of the 
300 North Fourth St. 


New 


York Stock Exrchanue 


St. Louis 2, Mo. 

















Sponsored by 
your MSTA 


Horace Mann 

Mutual Insurance Company 
offers cheaper rates because 
teachers are good risks. 

A Company of the teachers, 
by the teachers, 

for the teachers. 

Protects you under 

Financial Responsibility Law. 


MAIL FOR RATE QUOTATION 


: Horace Mann Mutual Ins. Co. 
c/o Missouri State 
Teachers Association 
Columbia, Missouri 


Make Year 
Cyl. Model 

(Savoy, Bel Air, Custom) 
Body Type 


(2 Dr., Hardtop) 


Any Male drivers under 21? 
Over 65? Any physical im- 
pairments? 

What percent do male drivers 


under 21 use auto? 


Do you or your spouse use car in 
occupation other than to and from 


work? Married ? 
Involved in serious accident in last 


five years? Has auto in- 


surance ever been cancelled or re- 
fused you or any of your house- 


hold? 


Name 


School 
Home address 


Current M.S.T.A. member 


tary program—Elementary principal 
chairman. 

7. Secondary School’s Philosophy, 
School Relationship to Community, 
Curriculum and the Three-Diploma 
System and Related Grouping—Sec- 
ondary Principal, Superintendent and 
teacher panel. 

8. Guidance, Testing and Counseling 

Guidance Director. 

The course will also be held next 
year, except the series will be reduced 
to three or four meetings and supple- 
mentary mimeographed material. A 
questionnaire will be used to deter- 
mine the emphasis in the meetings. 

Cabool also has a Cabool Citizens 
Commission for the improvement of 
the Public School which meets regu- 


larly throughout the year. 
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6 Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development Annual 
Convention, Washington, D. C., 
March 6-10, 1960. 

11 Northeast District Teachers As- 
sociation Meeting, Kirksville, 
March 11, 1960. 

11 The Missouri Association of Edu- 
cational Secretaries Spring Work- 
shop, Missouri Hotel, Jefferson 
City, March 11-12, 1960. 

17 Southeast District Teachers 
Meeting, Cape Girardeau, March 
17-18, 1960. 

20 National Wildlife Week, March 
20-26, 1960. 

22 Missouri School Boards Associa- 
tion Annual Meeting, University 
of Missouri, Columbia, March 22- 
23, 1960. 

24 Aviation Education Council, 
Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, 
Colo., March 24-26, 1960. 

26 Department of Elementary 
School Principals Annual Meet- 
ing, St. Louis, March 26-30, 1960. 

27 Midwest Community-School Ad- 
ministrators Conference, Sioux 
Falls, S. D., Mar. 27-29, 1960. 

27 White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth, Washington, 
D. C., March 27-April 2, 1960. 

29 National Science Teachers Asso- 
ciation Convention, Kansas City, 
March 29-April 2, 1960. 





APRIL 
1 Teaching Career Month, April 1- 
30, 1960. 


1 St. Louis Suburban Teachers As- 
sociation Spring Conference, Kiel 
Auditorium, St. Louis, April 1, 
1960. 

3 National Library Week, April 
3-9, 1960. 





Greatest 
posture-teaching 
aids ever 


A complete new 
Package FREE! 


Educators and health authorities 
are unanimous in stating that 
posture is important. They state, 
too, that it should be stressed in 
all schools, particularly in the 
lower grades. 

American Seating, as a public 
service, is now making available 
a complete new Package, printed 
in full color that makes teaching 
and learning good posture easy. 
Every teacher will want this valu- 
able aid. 

It’s free. Contains no advertis- 
ing . . . has big, prominent 
illustrations, and a short message 
that is right to the point. Chil- 
dren will love to learn this way. 
Write for your free Package 
today. Please give your name, 
school, and address. It will be 
mailed to you postpaid. 


AMERICAN a 3 
aa) sale 


The standard by which all public seating is measured 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 

r——-MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY -——4 

FREE POSTURE PACKAGE 


American Seating Company 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Send FREE Posture Package to: 
ome _ 
School 

Address 
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4 Northeast Missouri Schoolmas- 
ter’s Club Dinner Meeting, Gorin, 
7 p.m., April 4, 1960. 

6 Association Health, Physical Ed- 
ucation and Recreation, Central 
District Convention, Fargo, 
North Dakota, April 6-9, 1960. 

8 Industrial Education Annual Con- 
ference, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, April 8-9, 1960. 

9 Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, MSTA, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, April 9, 1960. 


9 Missouri Association of Teachers 
of English Conference, Hickman 
High School, Columbia, Missouri, 
April 9, 1960. 

9 Tenth Annual Elementary Edu- 
cation Conference, William Jewell 
College, Liberty, April 9, 1960. 

17 Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion International Study Confer- 
ence, Cleveland, Ohio, April 17- 
21, 1960. 

19 Council for Exceptional Children, 
annual convention, Los Angeles, 
Calif., Apr. 19-23, 1960. 

20 National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, annual meeting, 
Buffalo, N. Y., April 20-23, 1960. 

22 National Beta Club Annual State 
Convention, Sheraton-Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis, April 22-23, 1960. 

23 Missouri Council on Family Re- 
lations Meeting, Kansas City, 
April 23, 1960. 

28 Missouri Association of School 
Business Officials Spring Confer- 
ence, Arrowhead Lodge, Lake of 
the Ozarks, April 28-30, 1960. 


MAY 


7 Missouri Association Childhood 
Education State Conference, Jef- 
ferson City, May 7-8, 1960. 


JUNE 


20 Missouri Association School Ad- 
ministrators Summer Workshop, 
Columbia, June .20-21, 1960. 


26 National Education Association 
Annual Convention, Los Angeles, 
California, June 26-July 1, 1960. 
Elementary Education Confer- 
ence, University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia, June 27-July 1, 1960. 


tS 
~l 


AUGUST 


8 MSTA — NEA Conference for 
Community Teachers Association 
Leaders, Bunker Hill Ranch Re- 
sort, August 8-12, 1960. 


NOVEMBER 


2 Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion Annual Convention, Kansas 
City, Nov. 2-4, 1960. 
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minnesota 


session 


FIRST TERM a SECOND TERM 
June 13—July 16 July 18—August 20 
Over 1,000 
GRADUATE and UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


ADVANCED STUDY WORKSHOPS 
PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTES 
* 


FACILITIES of HIGHEST QUALITY 
LIBRARY LABORATORY RESEARCH 


* 
RECREATIONAL and CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 
Music Lectures Plays Museums 
Swimming Golf Tennis Fishing 
For Bulletin write 
Dean of Summer Session, 625 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 











Something Extra 


. . . for the teacher 


.. . for their students. 
The New I Learn To Write, grades 1-8 


Teachable 
Challenging 
Interesting 


.. . the Sensible solution to writing. 


E. C. SEALE & CO., INC. 


1053 E. Fifty-fourth Street 
Indianapolis 20, Indiana 


, . 


Examination Copies sent on request 
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For 





the most 
up-to-date 
courses 
or 
SCIENCE 
MODERN BIOLOGY, 1960 
MODERN PHYSICS, 1960 
MATHEMATICS 
HOLT GENERAL 
MATHEMATICS, 1960 


(for the 9th grade course) 
SOCIAL STUDIES 

STORY OF NATIONS, 

(ready in April) 

WORLD GEOGRAPHY 

TODAY (ready in April) 
ENGLISH 

STUDENT’S HANDBOOKS 

For the Study of Literature 
300ks I-VI 

. one handbook free with each 
purchased volume of OUR READ- 
ING HERITAGE series (Grades 
7-12), or purchased separately for 
use with any anthology series. 


1960 


Missouri representative 
Wallace W. Heisner 


Henry Holt and Company 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 17 








SAVE SAFELY 


CURRENT 
DIVIDEND 4'/2°% 


PLUS FREE INSURANCE 


At no additional cost your sav- 
ings are matched with insurance 


INVEST ANY AMOUNT UP 
TO $2000. IT WILL EARN 
YOU A DIVIDEND OF 415° 
AND UPON YOUR DEATH 
YOUR BENEFICIARY WILL 
RECEIVE THE AMOUNT 
INVESTED PLUS AN IN- 
SURANCE CHECK FOR AN 
EQUAL AMOUNT. 

The above benefits are available 
to teachers of the Southeast 
Missouri State College District. 
Start your investment this 


month. Send your check-small 
or large to: 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI 
TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 


Dept. SC 


Cape Girardeau, Missouri 











yours 
for the 





It’s later than you think. Right 
now is the time to check over the 


items in this column. Indicate on the 
coupon which you can use and your 
requests will be forwarded to the ad- 
vertisers promptly. Please be sure to 
fill in your completely and 
without abbreviations. 

120. Catalog of supplies for handi- 
craft work in mosaics, copper tooling, 
copper, enameling, reed and wrought 
iron and on through 30 different 
crafts to woodenware and wood carv- 


address 


ings. (American Handicrafts Co.) 
122. Brochure of sample gift tie 
ribbon and gift wrap paper. It sug- 


gests ways to earn money for group 
activities. (O & W Gift Tie-Idpls.) 

124. 1960 Summer Sessions Bulletin. 
Gives details of all courses offered, as 
well as extracurricular activities. 
(University of Minnesota—Duluth) 

125. Poison Ivy Posters for class- 
room display—11” x14” in color il- 
lustrating and describing Poison Ivy, 
Oak and Sumac. Also miniatures for 
distribution to pupils. Indicate quan- 
tity desired. (Ivy-Dry Corporation) 

126. Project Desk Map of the 
United States, complete with Alaska 
and Hawaii. For individual work, to 
coordinate with class projects on the 
wall map. (Follett Publishing Com- 
pany) 

128. Bulletin Complete details cov- 
ering graduate and undergraduate of- 
ferings——more than 1,000 courses, spe- 
cial workshops and institutes. (Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis) 

131. Palmer Method Handwriting 
Materials is a new 24-page catalog 
of textbooks and supplies for cursive 
and manuscript handwriting. (The 
A. N. Palmer Company) 





dK! 


137. Brochure on study and travel 


in Mexico in 1960. Shows itinerary of 


field trips. Courses: Spanish, Art 
and History. College credit. (Taxco 
Summer School) 


25. U.S. Trails Map is a colorful 
17” x22” map of historic United 
States Trails depicting events and 
historic places since 1595 as related 
in the American Adventure Series. 
Includes complete information on the 
graded corrective reading program. 
(Wheeler Pub. Co.) 

28. Guide to Examination of Web- 
ster’s New World Dictionary An 8- 
page illustrated brochure showing the 
salient features of modern dictionary. 
Includes a composite page illustrating 
the 34 components every dictionary 


should contain. (The World Publish- 
ing Co.) 
45. Science Kits for elementary, 


junior high, and primary grades. Pro- 
vide laboratory equipment, etc. See 
ad in this issue for Science Kit, Inc. 
(Science Kit, Inc.) 

61. Van Nostrand Books for High 
School 1960—a complete catalog of 
secondary school texts and reference 
books in science, mathematics and 
the social studies. (D. Van Nostrand 
Company, Inc.) 

69. Folders on Summer Sessions at 
Guadalajara, Mexico and Valencia, 
Spain and the itineraries of Tours of 
Europe for 1960. University of San 
Francisco Extension. (Dr. Carlos G. 
Sanchez) 


73. Good Books for Children is a 
catalog of supplementary books fot 
use in the elementary grades. The 


books are classified as to subject and 
show the reading and interest levels 


of each book. (Benefic Press) 


| SEND FOR TH SE NEW IDEAS- Use This Coupon/ 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. E, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


number circled. 
120. 122. 


124 


125. 126 
69. 73. 77. 


Name 

Subject 

School Name 

School Street Address 
City 


Enrollment: Boys 





Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity 
desired where more than one copy is available. 4c is enclosed for each 


128. 


11 


Available only in the United States of America. 


Available in 
school year of 
1959-60 only 


131. 137. 25. 28. 45. 61. 
3. 119. 64 


Grade 


State Missouri 


Girls 
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77. Folder outlines courses offered 
in Summer School at Guadalajara, 


Mexico. Accredited program of the 
University of Arizona. (Prof. Juan 
B. Rael) 


113. New Posture Posters provide 
completely different approach to 
teaching the fundamentals of health- 
ful posture. Set of 4 in full color, 
plus Good Posture Award badge. Ap- 
peals to boys and girls kindergarten 
through high school. (American Seat- 
ing Company) 

119. Bulletin giving preliminary 
plans for courses to be offered in the 
1960 Summer Session of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. (Univer- 
sity of Southern California) 

64. Educational Map and Globe Pro- 
gram is a 12-page brochure that out- 
lines many aspects in relation to the 
selection and use of maps and globes 
in the classroom. (Rand McNally Co.) 


MASA STEERING GROUP 
READIES STATEMENT 
ON PUBLIC EDUCATION 


A statement on public education by 
the Missouri Association of School 
Administrators should serve as a 
basic point of view for boards of edu- 
cation and school administrators, the 
MASA Steering Committee decided at 
its January 13 meeting in Columbia. 

The statement should also be suf- 
ficiently clear and direct to help par- 
ents to a better understanding of the 
purposes, functions, and problems of 
the planning and administration of 
public education, the committee de- 
cided. The committee emphasized that 
the statement should be sufficiently 
fundamental and comprehensive to 
allow the boards of education and 
school administrators to direct a basic 
program, and for citizens to under- 
stand it. 

The following items were consider- 
ed major problems to be included in 
the statement: 

1. Philosophy and purposes of pub- 
lic education in a democratic society. 

2. Financing education in the im- 
mediate and distant future. 

3. The respective roles of the school 
administrator and the board of edu- 
cation. 

4. The function of the lay and pro- 
fessional persons in educational plan- 
ning. 

5. Measures for maintaining bal- 
ance in the school curriculum. 

6. Implications for maintaining 
proper standards of educational 
achievement. 

7. Techniques and provisions for 
evaluation of the educational pro- 
gram. 

8. The extent of responsibility of 
the public school in the total life of 
the community. 

The committee also recommended 
that those in charge of the 1960 
MASA Workshop give consideration 
to these major items. 

A recommendation that the Mis- 
souri Association of School Adminis- 
trators should take on representatives 
of other educational organizations in 
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an advisory capacity was given by 
the committee, also. 

The expansion was recommended 
in preparation for the issuance of 
a statement on public education by 
the MASA. The committee recom- 
mended adding representatives from 
the State Department of Education, 
the Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion, the College of Education of the 
University of Missouri, the state col- 
leges and possibly the Missouri Asso- 
ciation of School Boards, the Mis- 
souri Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers and the Executive Committee of 
the MASA. 

The committee is composed of A. H 
Bueker, Laurence Phelps, D. A. Mal- 
lory, Philip J. Hickey, A. M. Alex- 
ander, Acting Chairman for Willard 
J. Graff. 


SCIENCE CONFERENCE 

“The Role of Science for Children 
in a Democracy” will be the theme of 
a Council for Elementary Science In- 
ternational Conference Saturday, 
March 5, in Washington, D. C. The 
conference is being held in collabora- 
tion with the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development. 

Dr. Hugh Odishaw, director of the 
International Geophysical Year, 
World Center Data A, National Acad- 
emy of Science in Washington will 
give the keynote address, “The Chal- 
lenge of New World Horizons in 
Science.” 

The CESI was formed to promote 
a science curriculum for the ele- 
mentary grades which wiil be a part 
of the continuous and integrated sci- 
ence program for the entire school. 

Membership is open to classroom 
teachers, supervisors, college instruc- 
tors and others interested in the im- 
provement of science teaching in the 
elementary schools. 


TEACHING ACADEMICALLY 
TALENTED CHILDREN 

Academically talented children in 
the regular classroom must not be 
neglected they must be “lifted.” 
Teachers who are sensitive to the 
abilities and needs of these children 
are attempting to inspire them and 
to direct them into activities de- 
manding quality and depth of learn- 
ing beyond the demands of regular 
class work. 

We have specific responsibilities in 
teaching gifted children. Let us be 
guided by good teaching practices. In- 
struction must do more than provide 
increased quantity of work. We must 
be sure that the skills involved in 
any independent activity have been 
previously taught and effectively 
learned. Gifted children have all the 
developmental needs of all children. 

The following techniques are only 
a few of the many used by Kansas 
City elementary teachers in teaching 
the more able pupils in the regular 
classroom. 

1. Direct research on specific and 
detailed topic related to those studied 
by the class. 





AMERICAN 


ADVENTURE 
SERIES 


A COMPLETE REMEDIAL 
READING PROGRAM 
with easy-to-use teaching aids 


SEE OUR TWO 
NEW TITLES 
GRANT MARSH, 
STEAMBOAT 
CAPTAIN AND 
SABRE JET ACE 





Send for FREE colorful Historic U.S. Trails 
Map and complete information on this grad- 
ed corrective reading series. 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
161 East Grand Ave. Chicago 11 Dept. 24 





Griggs 


== 8 


aia 


700-740 


Comfort 
Engineered 


SCHOOL SEATING 


Designed, Engineered, 
Manufactured and Priced 
to the buyers needs! 


Distributed by 


THE EDWARDS PRESS 


OSCEOLA, MO. 








June 6-July 29, 1960 
SUMMER SESSION 


William Jewell College 


Liberty, Missouri 


Undergraduate and professional 
courses in elementary and sec- 
ondary education—and a wide 
range of other courses. 


For teachers seeking academic 
or certification credit; and stu- 
dents wishing to accelerate their 
college program. 


Adequate and comfortable facili- 
ties; reasonable costs; unlimited 
recreation and_ entertainment 
opportunities on campus and in 
nearby Kansas City. 


For bulletin and 

detailed information write 
Director of the Summer Session 
Box S, William Jewell College 
Liberty, Missouri 

















FOR ALL 
YOUR 
CRAFT 
NEEDS 


SELECT FROM 


MAJOR 
CRAFTS 







over 3 


* Elementary to advanced projects 


* Quality materials at the lowest of 
prices 
* Group packs, quantity discounts 
* Teaching aids, instructive craft 
publications, movies on loan 
NATIONWIDE STORE 
LOCATIONS FOR 
PROMPT SERVICE 
WRITE FOR FREE CRAFTS CATALOG 


AMERICAN 


HANDICRAFTS CO. 


ADVERTISING DEPT., BOX 1643-STM 
FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 
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2. Use teacher directed questions 
requiring a high level of interpreta- 
tion and reasoning during general 
class discussion. 

3. Use more adult vocabulary in 
guiding gifted children in group dis- 
cussion. 

4. Encourage the use of varied and 
more difficult reading materials in 
content subjects and literature. 

5. Use a “Do You Know” board on 
which questions related to social 
studies, science, arithmetic, or litera- 
ture appear frequently. 

6. Provide a creative writing folder 
in which suggestive pictures or topics 
are placed and in which children may 
file work. 

7. Make use of summaries of work 
in content areas prepared by superior 
students for use of children returning 
after absence. 

8. Delegate responsibility for com- 
mittees on bulletin boards, class news- 
papers, panels, and programs. 

9. Encourage preparation of weekly 
news summaries. 

10. Assign responsibility for keep- 
ing class informed about new books 
and current educational TV programs. 

Nadeen Waggener—Kansas City 
Teachers Club Bulletin, 
January 2, 1960 


SOUTHEAST STATE COLLEGE 
OFFERS EUROPEAN TOUR 

Southeast Missouri State College at 
Cape Girardeau will offer a study 
tour in geography of Europe in Au- 
gust. 

The study group will leave New 
York City by air August 1 and return 
by jet September 1. It will tour the 
Netherlands, Germany, Switzerland, 
Austria, Italy, France, and Belgium. 

Three hours undergraduate credit 
will be given for 344-Cultural Geog- 
raphy of Western Europe. All ex- 
penses except travel to and from New 
York City are included in the ap- 
proximately $949 for the tour. For 
further information write: Prof. Paul 
L. Rawson, Science Department, 
Southeast Missouri State College, 
Cape Girardeau. A brochure is avail- 
able. 


TOMPKINS NAMED NEW 
NASSP EXECUTIVE-SEC. 

Dr. Ellsworth Tompkins has been 
named executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary- 
School Principais, a department of 
the NEA. 

Formerly associate secretary, Dr. 
Tompkins took over the first of the 
year following Dr. Paul E. Elicker’s 
retirement. 

A graduate of Princeton Univer- 
sity, Dr. Tompkins received his doc- 
torate at Harvard. He joined the 
NASSP in 1955 and has taught at 
the University of Maine, Alfred Uni- 
versity, Northwestern University and 
San Francisco State Teachers Col- 
lege. 

He is the author of four books on 
education and has been editor of the 
educational periodical, “The Clearing 
House,” since 1955. 





PLASTI-TAK 


The Modern 
RE-USABLE Adhesive 





The handiest material ever design- 
ed for the specific purpose of post- 
ing papers, drawings, charts, etc., 
on walls, windows, bulletin boards 
or chalkboards. It is easier to use 
than tacks, staples, sticky tape or 
wax materials and never damages 
ANY surface. 

It is designed to be used over and 
over indefinitely, cannot harden or 
dry out and actually improves with 
repeated use. It will stick to any 
clean and dry surface and is never 
affected by normal extremes in 
temperature. It is absolutely 
water-proof and unaffected by 
humidity. 


SAMPLE UPON REQUEST 


MODEL PUBLISHING AND 
SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


1602-08 Hodiamont Ave. 
St. Louis 12, Mo. 


Member of National School Supply 
and Equipment Association 

















A NEW KIND 
OF 


MOTOR TRIP! 


Centuries-old fetes and fairs, 
picturesque inns and chalets, 
wonderful food and fun... 
without worry about where to stay— 
where to dine and what to see. 


@ Select places you'd like to go . 
sights you'd like to see! 

®@ Drive or be driven in the car of 
your choice 

@ All reservations and routing in 
advance. 


@ Personal representatives meet your 
AIR FRANCE Jetliner . . . offer 
assistance and explicit directions . . . 
see you on your way. 


Sex your Thawel agent, Ain france, ov unite 
OPEN ROAD TOURS 


407 N. 8th St., St. Louls 1, Mo. 
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CHOOSE THESE 
SCIENCE TITLES 


— BONY 
SSw | UNDER 
aS. 


NDEA 


SCIENCE AND CONSERVATION 
Series 


Basic texts. An exciting informative 
program for grades PP-6. 


WHAT IS IT Series 


16 exciting supplementary science 
books for primary and intermediate 
grades. Interest and readability are 
the keynotes of this series. 


Ask about these titles, too. . 
HEALTH ACTION Series 

A complete, balanced health pro- 
gram for the elementary grades. 
WE THE PEOPLE— 

Newly Revised! Easy to understand 
civics text. For grades 7-9. 

WHERE RIVERS MEET 


Missouri's history and growth related 
in an exciting and interesting man- 
ner. For grades 4-5. 








Benefic Press 
Wayne Moynihan 
416% S. Washington St. 
lola, Kansas 











FREE FILM 


For Civic Clubs, P.T.A., 
Lay and C.T.A. Meetings: 


Right Angle 
And Gladly Teach 
It's Up to Congress 
Crowded Out 
Satellites, Schools and Survival! 
Education 1957 
Not By Chance 
Section Sixteen 
A Desk for Billie 
A State, A People and 
Their Schools 
Mike Makes His Mark 
Freedom to Learn 
Skippy and the 3 R's 
Fire In Their Learning 
The Teacher 
Secure the Blessings 
Schools March On 
The Stay In 
Who Will Teach Your Child? 
Education for Democracy 
The Sixth CHair 
What Greater Gift 
Pop Rings the Bell 
New Tools for Learning 
Design of American Pub. Ed. 
The School and the Community 


For Professional Meetings: 


No Teacher Alone 
The Drop Out 
M.S.T.A. At Work (Slides) 


Bunker Hill Resort (slides) 


Specify date to be used. Only cost is 
for return postage. Write for list of edu- 
cational recordings and radio programs. 


Mo. State Teachers Assn. 


Columbia, Missouri 
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MAES PLAN WORKSHOP 
IN JEFFERSON CITY 


The Missouri Association of Edu- 
cational Secretaries will hold a work- 
shop Friday and Saturday, March 
11-12, in the Hotel Missouri at Jeffer- 
son City. 

Dr. John Rufi, professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Missouri, 
will be the featured speaker at a 
banquet at noon Saturday, ending the 
workshop. 

Registration will be 9 a.m. Friday 
with a buffet luncheon at 11 o’clock 
and work sessions the remainder of 
the afternoon. 

A panel discussion, “What Is Your 
Problem, Please?” will be held start- 
ing at 9 a.m. Saturday. The banquet 
will follow. 


HARRY S TRUMAN 
WILL SPEAK AT MSBA 
MEETING IN COLUMBIA 

Former President Harry S Truman 
of Independence will speak at the 
first general session, March 22, of a 
two-day meeting of the Missouri 
School Board Association at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri in Columbia. 

The meeting will open with regis- 
tration at 1 p.m. on March 22 in the 
lobby of Jesse Auditorium. Group 
meetings will be held in the after- 
noon. 

W. A. Shannon, executive director 
of the National School Boards Asso- 
ciation, will speak at a dinner meet- 
ing at 6 p.m. that night in the Me- 
morial Student Union Building. 

The Wednesday morning program, 
March 23, will include a general busi- 
ness session, a second series of group 
discussions, and a general meeting to 
consider the reports from the group 
meetings. 


LIBRARY KITS 


A colorful school kit of 1960 Na- 
tional Library Week, April 3-9, pro- 
motion aids, keyed to the slogan, 
“Open Wonderful New Worlds—-Wake 
Up and Read,” is available to teach- 
ers. 

The kit, created especially for 
teachers, will assist them in planning 
National Library Week classroom and 
community activities and help stimu- 
late student interest in observance of 
the week. It is offered to teachers at 
the special price of $1. 

For more information on how to 
obtain a kit write: Josephine B. Far- 
rington, Executive Director for Mis- 
souri, National Library Week, St. 
Louis Public Library, 1301 Olive St., 
St. Louis 3, Mo. 


MRS. DONALD T. SHAWL 
NAMED ONE OF ST. LOUIS’ 
“WOMEN OF ACHIEVEMENT’ 


Mrs. Donald T. Shawl, teacher of 
English at Clayton High School in 
St. Louis Co., was named one of St 
Louis’ “1959 Ten Women of Achieve- 
ment” for her work in education at a 
banquet sponsored by the St. Louis 





THE WILD MAMMALS 
OF MISSOURI 


By Charles and 
Elizabeth Schwartz 


An Authoritative and Readable 
Reference Guide. 


Remington Kellogg, Director of the 
Smithsonian Institution, l S. National 
Museum, writes In my opinion this is 
the finest and most complete memoir on 
the mammals of any state that has been 
published I can regret that no book 
like this was available to me while |! 
was a student 


NOW AVAILABLE TO 
MISSOURI SCHOOLS 


Enriched by almost 400 illustrations in 
cluding a full-color frontispiece and 56 
full-page plates showing the animals in 
their natural habitat, this book bridges 
the gap between specialized scientific 
studies and popular handbooks. The text 
clearly and concisely presents significant 
facts about 62 species of wild mammals 
in Missouri giving description, distribu 
tion and abundance, habitat and home 
importance, management, and control 


For Wildlife Enthusiasts of All 
Ages —$5.95 


Order Direct from 


UNIVERSITY OF 
MISSOURI PRESS 


2 Lathrop Hall Columbia, Mo. 











The time 
to begin using 
a College 
Dictionary 

-is in 
High School! 





@ MORE ENTRIES (142,000) 
@ MORE EXAMPLES OF USAGE 
@ MORE IDIOMATIC EXPRESSIONS 
@ MORE AND FULLER ETYMOLOGIES 
@ MORE AND FULLER SYNONYMIES 
@ MOST UP-TO-DATE 
Officially approved at more 
than 1,000 colleges and universities 
In various bindings, from $5.75 
Write Dept. D-12 for free dictionory guide 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2231 West 110th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 


Summer School 


Health Education 
Workshop 


July 28 thru August 6 


The Summer School, Depart- 
ment of Physical Education, 
and the Health and Wel- 
fare Council of Metropol tan 
St. Louis are cooperatinc to 
bring nationally known 
health authorities to this 
workshop. 

Workshop will be conducted 
in the new airconditioned 
dormitories, and carries 
three units of credit. 


For information write: 
Professor Frank S. Noble 
Department of Physical 
Education 

Washington University 
St. Louis 30, Missouri 
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when you understand the signs .. . 
and they all point to the fact that 
children from grades 1 to 8 love 


LEARNING TO USE 


ARITHMETIC 
Gunderson Hollister Randall 
Urbancek Wren Wrightstone 


D. C. HEATH and Company 
1815 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 


Representatives: 
Hubert Gramstad M. L. 
Marlyn E. Gorden 


Ward 
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Globe-Democrat Monday, January 11, 
in the Hotel Chase. 

Mrs. Shawl, who lives at 18 Lind- 
worth Lane, Ladue, says she “loves 


to go to school’’—both as a student 
and teacher. She has been deeply 
involved in education all her life, 
from her student days through her 
professional, family and community 
activities. 

She gave up teaching early in her 
marriage, waiting until her two sons 
were grown, before returning to the 
profession. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
CONFERENCE, APRIL 9 


The Tenth Annual Elementary Edu- 
cation Conference at William Jewell 
College, Liberty, will be held on 
April 9. 

Dr. E. T. McSwain, Dean of the 
School of Education at Northwestern 
University, and Dr. W. W. Eschel- 
man of Fort Washington, Pa., presi- 
dent of the NEA, will be the principal 
speakers, according to Professor 
Lutie Chiles of the Education De- 
partment at William Jewell. 


SCHOOL NAMED TO 
HONOR TEACHER 

The R-4 board of education of the 
elementary school district in Cape 
Girardeau County has decided to 
name its new building, the Nell Hol- 
comb Elementary School. 

Miss Nell Holcomb taught in the 
rural schools in this area for 44 years 
before her retirement. This school 
year she is doing substitute teaching 
in the May Greene School. Her most 
recent full time position was at Juden. 


3 TEACHERS HONORED 
FOR 30 YEARS’ SERVICE 
IN BROSELEY DISTRICT 
Three Broseley-Big Island-Hays 
district teachers were honored for 30 
years of dedicated service to the pro- 
fession at the school’s faculty banquet 
Jan. 1. The awards were presented 
by Captola Lewis, superintendent. 
Mrs. Laura Rescetter, the high 
school librarian, and Mrs. T. A. For- 
bes, Broseley fifth grade teacher, will 
have completed 30 years at the end 
of the present term. Miss Edna 
Spann, Big Island first grade teacher, 
has taught 33 years in Butler County. 


TEACHER'S PAY; 
JOHNNY'S “A” 

Johnny’s straight-A average and 
Teacher’s well-filled pocketbook may 
have more in common than you might 
think. The New York State Depart- 
ment of Education has just concluded 
a survey showing that schools that 
pay their teachers the best salaries 
turn out the pupils with the best 
grades. 

Dr. Samuel M. Goodman stressed 
that it was a comprehensive survey 
of cost-quality relationships. He gave 
tests in 1958 and again last year to 





Earn $1,000 to $5,000 
This Summer! 


Excellent opportunity for men and 
women teachers full or part time to 
work during the summer making 
audiovisual demonstrations of our 
new Insured Savings Plan. Write 
today for free information and be 
ready to roll when vacation starts. 


Northwestern Mutual Insured Sav- 
ings Department, J. Harry Veatch, 
General Agent, 418 Olive Street, 
St. Louis 2, Missouri 
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University of Minnesota, Duluth 


Duluth ||, Minnesota 





SUMMER SESSIONS ABROAD 
1960 
University of San Francisco 
GUADALAJARA, Mexico June 27-July 29 
$240 includes tuition, board, room and ac- 
tivities. 


VALENCIA, Spain July 1-August 23. 
Several plans to fit individual requirements 
from $625 including tuition, board and room, 
and activities, and ROUND TRIP BY PLANE, 
NEW YORK-MADRID-VALENCIA. 


UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO TOUR OF 
EUROPE. July and August. 
A first class tour visiting 10 countries of Europe 
and Morocco (Africa). University credits op 
tional. Conducted by Dr. Carlos Sanchez. 


Information: Dr. Carlos Sanchez, University of 
San Francisco, San Francisco 17, California. 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 20 to July 29; Aug. 1 to Aug. 27 
Distinguished faculty offers graduate and 
undergraduate courses leading toward 
degrees, credentials, and professional ad- 
vancement. Comfortable rooms are avail- 
able on campus. University is near Con- 
vention meetings and headquarters. 
For Bulletin SS-19 write to: 
Dean of Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles 7 




















GROUP PROFITS 





Schools, church 
oups, womens clubs, 
ete interested in 
earning 45 cents profit 
on each $1 sale of 
attractive Gift Ti Oe 

Ribbons Also com- 
plete line of gift 

appin paper 
Write f FREE sam 
I b hure lay 


‘O & W GIFT TIE 


3611 W. 16th St., Indianapolis 22, Ind., Dept. 53-W 
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Everything for the Stage 


Curtains, Tracks, 
Stage Lighting 


ee 
ro y 
tigging, 


Auditorium Window Draperies 


GREAT WESTERN 
STAGE EQUIPMENT CO. 


1324 Grand, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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CLINTON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
Member N.A.T.A 
It it 1 position in the Midwest, We or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now 
706 South Fourth Street Clinton, lowa 








A PERSONALIZED SERVICE 
CLARK-BREWER 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


Let us Help You Advance Professionally 
F Black, Manager 
1028 Home Savings Bldg., 
Kansas City 6, Mo 
Since 1882 
Member NATA 








For the Better Positions 
contact 


Illiana Teachers Service 


Champaign, Illinois 
OUR SERVICE IS NATION-WIDE 








The classroom teachers we placed 
last year received starting salaries 
ranging up to $9100. 

Ask us for our enrollment form. 
Member N.A.T.A. 
HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson, Chicago, Hl. 











” 1540 W. JEFFERSON ST. 
On PHOENIX. ARIZONA 

the Valley the Sun” 
- enamnd Akttown Sed be 5 SOUTHWEST 











Official State Flag 


Beautiful Missouri flags are 
available for your school. Dis- 
play them ‘in your auditorium, 
in parades and for special oc- 


-asions. 
Cotton $14.00 
Taffeta $29.00 l 
Nylon $40.00 


All are 3'x 5 


Send orders to: 


Missouri State 
Teachers Association 


Columbia, Missouri 
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70,000 pupils in Grades 4, 7, and 10, 
in 97 school systems throughout the 
state 

He found that pupils from the com- 
munities that spent the most for in- 
struction—-for better-trained teachers 
and more specialistsgot the high- 
est test scores. Children from poorer 
lower-spending districts got the low- 
est scores. Furthermore the gap in 
marks grew wider as pupils progress 
ed from elementary to high school 


BOOKLET ON LIBRARY 
COSTS PUBLISHED 

“Costs of Public Library Service in 
1959,” a new supplement to “Public 
Library Service: A guide to Evalua- 
tion with Minimum Standards” is now 
available 

Prepared by a special committee of 
the Public Library Association, this 
supplement replaces “Costs of Public 
Library Service in 1956” and presents 
minimum costs for adequate library 
service today 

The new booklet supplements the 
70 basic principles and more than 200 
specific standards for public library 
service set forth in “Public Library 
Service.” 

Single copies are available at 65 
cents per copy from the American 
Library Association, 50 East Huron 
St., Chicago 11, Il 


NEA OUTLINES NEW 
GIFTED STUDENT PLAN 

What schools can do to improve 
their work with the gifted student is 
outlined in a new publication of the 
NEA entitled, “Administration Pro- 
cedures and School Practices for the 
Academically Talented Student in the 
Secondary School.” 

The odds are there are only one o1 
two in any classroom, but how to deal 
with them is one of the most chal- 
lenging questions confronting any 
teacher. 

The book discusses the problem of 
early identification of the gifted stu- 
dents and the various procedures 
which may be employed 

Copies may be ordered from the 
NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C., at $1.25 each 


STUDENTS FLUNK 
CLASSMATES’ JALOPIES 

Students who drive beat-up jalopies 
to North Dorchester High School in 
Shiloh, Maryland, run the risk of 
having their cars flunked by their 
own classmates 

It all began when the _ student 
council became alarmed by the death 
rate on Maryland highways. They de- 
cided to inspect the cars driven to 
school by students and teachers. The 
principal okayed the idea and a stu- 
dent safety-inspection committee was 
set up, with the help of a state troop- 
er and a trial magistrate 

During the first inspection, the stu 
dents checked 25 points on 30 cars 
Thirteen cars flunked mostly be- 
cause of defects in rear lights o1 
windshield wipers 





Teachers Attention 
We have openings for elemen- 
tary consultants—-salary, ex 
penses and other benefits 
Write: Allyn & Bacon, Inc., 310 
West Polk Street, Chicago, Il 








Just Published 
“What to Do in Elementary Art” 
Includes weekly bulleti boards a well 
as brand new irt ideas Price S. 
Robert S. Small 
Book & Magazine Agenc 


Box 138, South Greenfield 








Together-We-Sing music series 

gives richly varied experience 

for the elementary grades 
HARRY SOPER, Box 61, Columbia, Mo 


Follett Publishing Company 














GUADALAJARA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


University of Arizona will offer, in cooperation 
with professors from Stanford University and 
Guadalojora, in Mexico, July 4-Aug. 12, art, folk 
lore geography history language & terature 
courses. Tuition, board & room, $240. Write Prof 
J. B. Rael, Box 227, Stanford, Calif 








Free color posters 11 14 for lassroon 


jisplay illustrating and describing 


POISON IVY, OAK & SUMAC 


Also miniature for distribution to pupil 
Supplied by the makers of IVY-DRY 

Specify number of poster ind number 
miniatures needed. Teachers Only vi rite 


Ivy Corporation @ Montclair, N. J 








AROUND THE WORLD TOUR 


Teachers Students June 1 August 
30, 1960 

Cruise Ship ORONSAY Los Angels to 
London via Orient. Airline London to 
New York. Economy Tour. Total minimum 
rate $1102.40 


INDEPENDENCE TRAVEL SERVICE 
803 West Lexington, Independence 
Phone CLifton 2-0931 


Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book ee 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell } 
to-p bo pnt met wet 46%, repaitic 
tional advertising, publicity and prom« 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. STM 


Exposition Press, 386 Pork Ave. $., N.Y. 1é 


For Teachers - - FREE 


TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL FOLDER. Study 
and Travel in MEXICO at low cost. 5 hours 
College credit. Session July 27 to Aug. 24 
Write for it today 

TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 
807 N. Main —_ Wichita, Kansas 


AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N. Y. PUBLISHER 









































More Money—Why? 


Loose-lipped critics of public schools chant 
the phrase, ‘More money won't solve the public 
school problem." 

Some people say ‘‘more money won't solve 
the school problem” because they do not want 
any more funds raised for schools for fear it 
might mean more taxes. 

There is another group of individuals that use 
the expression because they are not public 
school minded. 

A third group uses these words because they 
have not had interpreted to them the use to 
which more school funds would be put. 

If we are to be successful in getting the School 
Foundation Program financed in full at the next 
session of the Missouri General Assembly, we 
must begin to garner support from individuals 
found in each of the three categories mentioned 


above. 

Support for a program that will call for about 
30 million dollars more money per year can't be 
built in a short time. 

To get support substantial enough to secure 
desired results we must begin interpreting school 
needs now! 

Words couched in broad generalities are not 
meaningful enough. It is true that to have 
quality education we must have more class- 
rooms, a better curriculum and better paid 
teachers. 

However, just mentioning these three impor- 
tant facets of the school problem will not insure 
in very many cases that those who hear these 
words will be enlightened enough to make con- 
verts of those who have doubts in their minds. 

What then must be done? We must break 
these broad generalities down into meaningful 
bits of information so that the parents can see 
how their children will be personally benefited 
by the school district getting more money. 

Education is an investment in people. Our 
democratic way of life is predicated on people 
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having education to the point to be competent 
to make decisions at the polls and in situations 
where group influence counts. Those who do 
not have children or grandchildren in school 
must be given insight into the values of educa- 
tion for our prosperity and survival. 

We can summarize the minimum amount of 
funds necessary for the state to support educa- 
tion from this level as being about 220 million 
dollars for the 1961-63 biennium. To translate 
to each community how districts will make use 
of their part of this money at the local level, 
and especially how their share of the additional 
amount of approximately 60 million will be used 
to improve education in the local district, is a 
challenge that must be met. 

Frequently around the General Assembly leg- 
islators will say, ‘‘Provided schools receive more 
funds, they will still give only the same quality 
educational program to the children.” 

The services and material things that may 
be purchased by a district and how these affect 
the school day of the pupils must be spelled 
out so clearly that it will erase in the minds of 
all any doubt anyone might have regarding 
the necessity for these funds. 

Administrators must have the picture blue- 
printed for the district. These will deal with 
employing teachers to care for increased en- 
rollment, reducing overcrowded classes, employ- 
ing teachers for new or extended services, re- 
taining competent teachers, and attracting 
highly qualified new teachers, solving problems 
connected with the school plant and securing 
improvements and extensions in the school cur- 
riculum. 

Classroom teachers should translate at every 
opportunity how more funds received by the 
district would make possible higher quality in- 
struction and services. Information used in these 
interpretations takes on the form of specifics: 
books, supplies, individualized instruction, ac- 
tivities connected with guidance, health services, 
remedial programs, problems connected with 
special education, teaching the gifted, eliminat- 
ing fire hazards. 

Unless communication is such as to bridge 
the gap between the school and the community 
it serves, legislators may not hear from enough 
constituents to cause them to act favorably to 
get the Foundation Program financed in full. 
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sa Revised and Rebuilt to Meet the Demands of a New Educational Era 
eg- @ 851 articles added, revised, or re- The language arts and literature pro- HOW COMPTON’S REVISION 
on written gram includes new articles on Biography PROGRAM IS SETTING THE PACE IN 
; and Short Story. There are revisions EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING 
> * 1,805 new pictures, maps, graphs, a wary There we aaa pa of 1956-1960 
lity . Russian, Australian, Canadian, Amer- 
and drawings — - ‘oer : 
ican, and English Literature. Major Articles added, rewritten, 
1,128 in color In the vocational field, there are new Phen a ; mayo 
. ; and revis ad ar j 3 oO ~ : ew illustrations in color 3,677 
lay e 3,1 57 new, rewritten, or revised pa . - ; ticle on Food, Trade 4 New illustrations in black and white 2,832 
tole Calculating Machines, American Indus- iw enue 1066 
ect | pag try, Textiles, Printing, Aviation, and Total new pictures, mops, graphs , 
led @ 450,000 words of newly written Milk Production and Marketing. and drawings \.. 7,875 
f text The fine arts area includes new and New pages added 812 
of revised articles on Architecture, Dance, Total pages changed 19,322" 
, . Opera, Painting, Sc re, i > *Because of o sing 
ng THE MASSIVE REVISION once again offers “’/ Se SeaS, SE SNS. |S Pocneee of our tet teenainn wend mame 
striking evidence of CoMPTON’s leader- se ‘ac coe times in the five-year period. For this reason 
ship in educational publishing. It demon- aa p necd aa the total ye pote y ny be ee number 
e- strates how our continuous building and duction of oll pic- 
th revision program enables COMPTON’S tures and type, the 
: to keep up — not only with our rapidly 1960 ComprTon’s 
n- changing world — but also with the (like every Comp- 
: changing demands of today’s school cur- TON edition) is 
” riculums. printed from 
brand-new print- 
e- NEW ARTICLES AND TEXT. The 851 ing plates. New, 
1g added, revised, or rewritten articles in non-glare whiter 
the 1960 ComprTon’s cover every sub- paper invites the Compton's 
1s ject in the school program. Here are reader and pro- 
i a few. duces greater ease pictured 
g : In social studies, there are new treat- i reading. 
fs ; ments of the state of Hawaii, Russia, NEW TECHNIQUES OF VISUALIZATION. ComP- 
China (Old and New), Geography, ON’s is not content merely to add new pic- 
United States, Police, and Fire Depart- ‘Ss, brig 9 —_ and ~~ he color 
y ment. Each is written for the grade where pr er oon note ; iia dank aed 
> it Is es = — — o_o ideas. For example, a new visual technique 
up to date, Tully indexed, cross-refer- cajjed TRANS-VISION has been adapted by MEE. 
. enced, and brightly illustrated. — Compton's artists for use in the new article 4 OFFICIALLY “yy, 
In science, there are newly written up- Anatomy. Different parts of the human — we 
2 ' to-date articles titled Science, The Sci- anatomy are printed in full color on trans- {% point eaucational Vs 
: ences, and Methods of Science. Beautiful parent overlay sheets, so they may be ob- XY — City in the 4 
: full-color illustrations and photographs served both separately and in relation to Fr APbroval geen a Se a wee mem om ome 
are used in these and in the new articles the other parts of the body. i <s>> <<=" 
on Anatomy and Comparative Anatomy, NEW CLASSROOM AIDS. How to Use the En- F. E. Compton & Company | 
, cyclopedia is a 56-frame filmstrip in full I Dept. ST-3, 1000 North Dearborn Street || 
| color which provides a quick, easy way to |} Shite9e 10, Mlinois | 
teach the use of the encyclopedia. Please send me free, and without obli 
; SEND FOR FREE REPRINT OF Elementary-School Units and Guides, I gation, a reprint of the 1960 Compton ! 
THE 1960 COMPTON _ based on successful classroom planning with I] articles on science, THE sciENcES, and I 
ARTICLES ON SCIENCE CompTon’s, are adaptable to any type of jy MEtNENS Gy acemneE. | 
situation. 
This 44-page booklet contains three colorful Compton's at Work in the Classroom pre- | Name ! 
; new articles Science, Methods of Science, and ents d ns of activitie - . . ] BME... 2. ceeeee | 
' The Sciences. Together they tell the story of SCntS COZENS OF activities for all subjects in 
science from the early breakthroughs to mod- the elementary school. Free to teachers, | > | 
| ern times. librarians, and principals. | Position i 
‘ NEW OPPORTUNITIES for teachers and principals, part time or during vacation periods. To- ! School I 
day’s pressing educational need for greater home-school co-operation opens up financially | ] 
rewarding opportunities for COMPTON representatives. For full information, write to our 
i Mr. Harold Austell. | City Zone State | 
i F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Illinois ———— == SS SS SY 














American Desk. . . 
tested and approved on all counts! 


REeGuLINE by American Desk Voted best all ’round in schools throughout the 
country! Built for years of hard use, American Desk Crusader Chairs have 14-gauge die-formed 
steel frames... non-tip balance. Graduated heights 12” thru 17”. Send for complete Reguline 
catalog. Illustrated front-to-back: Crusader Series 300 Chair Desk, Series 335-TA Tablet Arm 


Chair, Series 303 Tablet Arm Chair, Series 33 Crusader Chair. 
AMERICAN DESK MANUFACTURING CO., TEMPLE, TEXAS IE 








